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ABSTRACT , ' . 

A description and evaluation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I-funded project in Guam; "Facilitating 
Language Arts Through School and Home (FLASH 7)," is^eported in this 
document. The project consisted of three overlapping activities: the 
Cultural Language Arts Programs, home intervention, an<l school 
intervention. The pirogfam is divided into four major components, each 
having its own specific set of performance pbjectives. They are: (1) 
cultural language and reading, (2) Elementary Reading Resource 
Program, (3) TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages) , 
and (4) Supportive Services. The project pailficipants included 
fourteen elementary schools. The project was evaluated in various 
ways. First, the Percentage Gain Study Design was conducted to 
determine whether or not the gains in achievement by the various 
components reacherd expected levelfe as' stated in the project proposal.^ 
An evetluation of the program variables (i.e. Home visitation 
program), and an evaluation of process variables (i.e. monitoring 
components of programs)*^ were also part of the evaluation design. 
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Preface 



During the very early spring of 1975, the three authors 
of this report were asked to^^^l^ a'a evaluation of the ESEA\Trtle I 
project called FLASH V. At that time, a multi faceted design", 
was proposed and accepted by the Department of Education, 
Government of , Guam. This report contains the results of imple- 

menting that evaluation design. * ^ * 

< . . " ■• 

Performance "and process results are reported for the 

\ 

following segments of the evaluation: 

1. Cultural Language/Reading component 

2. Reading Resource component . 

3. TESOL component • ' , ' ^ . 

4. Supportive Services component . « . 

Two additional evaluation proc'edures were completed 

'* ' p . 

and reported in separate chapters. 'Ehey were: 

5. On-site Visitation 

6. Reliability/Validity Study 

While these last- two procedures could have been 'inserted 
into each component's chapter that it applies to, ttit process and , 
results were sufficiently of separate nature that it was considered 
best to keep them separate entities . ^ , ' 

We wish to thank all of those that assisted us in tJie . \ 
resealrch, data manipulation and production of the report. With- 
out their assistance, this report could not have been jcompleted.- 
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GUAM 




CHAPTER 1 



• It^TI^ODUCTION. 



. Guam's recorded history dat^s bacjfc to M^irch 16, 1521, when 
Ferdinand Magellan^ discov^ek tile island on his Voyage in the 
Pacific Ocean. He made a landi^g\ on Guam, the southernmost 
island of the Mariana Island ^chain 

'Like the other j^slapds of the Marianas, Guam was inhabited, 
b?/ Chamor^ros , who were nearest to Asi^s^ distance, in culture , 
and in physical type. At^the time of tne H^igellan's landing, 
ther\ were between 70,000 and 100,000 cAamorros, described, by 
the Spahish as being taller and fairer than other natives of >^ 
Oceania, with long straight ^lack hair, and inclined to corpu- 

\ 

lence. ' • . 

On Guam, where the greatest numbjer of Chamorros was conden- 

trated,^they lived in villages along the . coast and inland and 

were dependent upon betel nut , taro , coconuts ^ and fish. . In addi- 
c- 
tion, they alone of Oceanic natives grew rice. 'Some Chamorros 

lived in impressively built houses , support;ed by stone columns 
called f^tte stones. 

Little is known about the early Chamorros . ^The complete story, 
is forever lost, for the only (descriptions of t:heir culture be- 
fore they became thoroughly acculturated were written 250 years 
ago. In one thing^Ae^rly all observers agteed: the Chamorros 
were, a strong, vigorous people with a Polynesian culture.- ^ y 

.The Spanish ruled for* two hundred and thitty years, during ^ 
which it ime the Chamo'rros were so transformed that their Micforiesian 



heritage ..wAs barely discjernable . Racially they became" hybrids ; 
their 'language alonfe resisted 'fundamental change, and even it 
became liberally flavored with- Spanish: and^Fili^J^o Words and 
Structures. j 

/ In 1898 the United Vtates' ' remaved the^Spa^iish h'egemony and - 
assuiped, the' pdwe?r/of: governojent TDuring the ensuing forty ' 
'years/ Guam' s history diverged from the rest of the Marianas. t 
Atnericanism brought with it new ideas: the. school became the 
community center;, athfetic fields competed with cock-fighting 
pits as centers of attraction for men; individual property rights 
were favored; and the U.S. Navy ruled* with little civilian rule. 

Gua^ fell into ^ Japanese hands during Worlcl War II. As Japan 
was crippled by Allied counterattack^, Guam was wrested from the 
Japanese. Guamanians* were greeted as long-suffering friends and 
were accorded as much freedom and assistance as the military 
situation permitted. ^ • 

Following the war, the Navy continued to govern civilians. 
Critics complained of "the Navy's" capacity to govern and even- 
tually new arrangements were sought. An Organic? Act for Guam. was 
passed by the Congress in 1950, giving Guamanians United States 
citizenship and some Jj>e^ autonomy . • The military established- 



large bases and the people began to adjust to changes ifl the trad 
itional order. The copra economy was out and Guamanians began 
to- derive mosj^ of theii^ income from working for the military. 

A^ present the population Guam numbers approximately 
100,000, including Americans from the mainland and Hawaii and 
many people, of other nationalities who are in business, attend- 
ing school or employed as alien workers. fThe Guamanians of today 



have varied ethnic backgrounds. The island how has an elected 
governor/ as well as an elected ' non-voting representative to the 

U.S. Congress.' The' civifTian labor for9e is estimated to be 

» ♦ . , 

about' 28, 000 of which the government of Guam employs 28^ per cent 

of the total and Federal Government about 38 per cent. 



Gua m Public School System -. . • • 

In the territory; of Guam thp functions and jurisdictions of 
state and local educational agencies are combined in a single 
Department of Education. The chief' administrative officer of the 
district, the Director of Education, serves both as a local sup- 
erintendent and as the chief "state" school officer of the ter- 
ritory. The Territorial Board^ of Education is simiXarly^-<i£^g- 
nated to serve in a dual capacity as a Tocal and "state" board 
of educajtion. 

Expansion of the Guam public school .system from 1963 to 
1973 has been rapid. According to official statistics of the^ 
Department of Education, enrollment increased by 80 per '•cent dur- 
ing this period, while the operational budget increased by 450 
per cent over the same^ period. The number of teachers employed 
increased from 568 to 1442 while ceriTtr^^l office administrators' 
increased from 6 to 16. Increases in enrollment anpl organiza- 
tional complexity are expected to continue for at least the next 
ten years^. Figure 1- is n organizational chart o^^|:he Guam 
Department of Educa- on. 
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, the program: ' facilitating language 

Arts through school and home (flash) ^ ^ 

. Title ll/ Qf the Elementary and Secondary School Act -provide 

the Departmen^t o^ Education of Guaiq with financial- assistance/ 

for purposes in planning and operating sE)ecial programs for 

educationally and environmentally disadvantaged chi<li|ren. .With 

this impetus, Guam educators developed for 1971 the f irst FLAjSH 

project. There have been ^ive FLASH ^projects based' on a similar 

needs assessment. stat^ent of this needs assessment follows: 
' ■ ^ * / ^ ' ^ ' . ' - ' 

The ESEA Title I target schools were selected based upon 

. * ' ■ . 

statistical information coijcerhing the percentage of students 

fi;om low income familiea^h each school attendance area. Those 
schools showing a percentage of economically disadvantaged stud- 
ents greater than the ii^verage for the island of Guam were *desig- 
nated as ESEA Title I target schools. 

Two (2) of the validated Learner Needs considered extremely 
critical from the Needs Assessment Study conducted by Worldwide 
Education and Research Institute were utilized for the needs 
assessment of Title^I. The two areas are: (1) Basic English - 
Communication Skills - Elementary; f2) Native Culture and His- 
tory. 

In order to assess the learner needs, in relation to the ESEA 
Titie I goals) the Coordinator , ESEA Title I and the Evaluator 
from the Planning and Evaluation Unit devised the a'ssessment form 
to be utilized by the teacher^ in each of the designated target 
schools. A learner need was defined as that situation which 



exists when actual student performance ^is bel^w expected student 



performance. This definition of a .'lear:ner need is illustrated 
in Figure 2.* ^ 
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. ^ FIGURE 2 . ' 

Definition of a Learner Need 

^« Taken fronV FLASH V Project ; 1975, p. 4,. written by 
^m-ta Cruz, Guam Department of Education 




The general goals for the FLASH projefets have been stated as 
'follows : ' ' . 

A continuation of ESEA Title I, FLASH Progr^ln of Fiscal Year 
1971, 1972 , 1973 and 1974', thfe project is designed to: 

1, Support the on-gqing language arts activities for the 
educationally ' and^ economically disadvantaged elementary 
school children on Guam, through ilitervention at home 
and school; ^ . ' ' 

Provide prototype programs of such intervention f^^con.- 
sideratinn by the Department of Education for future 
system-wide implementation . * 
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The project consists of three overlapping activities: 
Cultural .Language Arts Program^ 
Home InterventiW 



School Intervention, 

t 




f 



FIGURE 3 
Project Activities 



In order to achieve these General Proj'ect Goals, thfe program 
is divided into four major components; each having its own speci- 
fic set of performance objectives which will be discussed in 
later chapters. 
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the Coiripbnefits are: f ' 

A, etiltural L^gu^ge and Reading - V ' 

r. Second Grade , 
2 . Third Grade 

Elementary Reading Resource Program 

C. TESOL (Teaching. English to^^peakers =of Jther Languages) 

D. Supportive Services 

' ^ 

1. ^ Second Grade - 

2. Third Grade . ^ . ' ' ' ■ . . 

3. Readirig Resource ' . 

' ■ ' 4. TEsoL ■ :.• \ 



M<5re specific gdj^ls are as follows: Ot^'^"^^ 




A.' Lekmer Goals . , V'-i^rh 



1. To increase readiness skills *for educationally de-- • 
prived students in ESEA Title. I .target school e^y^^xv- 

y dence are^s . 

2. To increase- -reading an^language achievement - 

educationally deprived students in ESEA Title v 

^ , ^' 

^ . ■ ■ ' 

target schools. 

3. To increase interest in reading and develop communi- 
' cation skills for educationally deprived stu4ents 

in ESEA Title I target school^s by provi<?ing reading 

instruction utilizing materials directly related to 

the physical and cultural environment of Guam. 

I* 

4. To provide supportive services for educationally^ 
deprived students in the ESEA Titfle I target schools 
Which increase the ptobability that other ESfeA Title 
I Learner Goals will be met. 
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5. To increase the level of positive responser toward 

r 

•self, peers, school, and society by educatipnally 
deprived students in the ESEA Title I target schools. 
'6. To provide i^-service training for ESEA Title I 

personnel in_i:he areas of reeAjing and language, early 
\:hildhood development, and understanding of 'the 

disadvantaged student^and his environment. 

' ' i " . • . 

Activity Goals 

\. — . ' * ■ • \ ■ 

/.I. To devel^ and document procedures for planning, ^ " 
implement ii#5, coordinating, .and evaluating the acti-- 
vities of the ESEA Title I FLASH (V) Project of the 
.Te'rritol^y of ^uam. These activities, are. divided jlnto 



"^he following components: 
a. Cultural Language a/nd Reading ^ 

^ b. Reading Resource Component ^ 

\ ■ ■ ' -. ^ ■ - 

-c. '^ESOL Component . , ^ 

d. > Supportiv^^ Services\jComponent 

2. To. identify actjivities that are considered critical 
to the effeotj^e operation of the ESEA Titl^ I ^ 

^FLASH (V) Project and*^ to document these activities^ 
/ in the form of^ administrative process object^^ves. 

3. To specify th^ sequence of tasks, in the form of 
critical work ^tivity systems, that must be accom- 
plished in orcJer to meet the identified administra- 
tive process, objectives. ^ 

.4. To specify the learner performance objectives and 

related process objectives for the ESEA Title I ' 
FLASH (V) Project. 
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5. ^ To specify the roles of ESEA Title I personnel in 

the form of job deSbriptions and task responsibili- 
' j ti-es. ' . " ' " ■ ' ■ 

6. /to, select highly qualified personnel to staff the 

ESEA Title I FLASH (V) Project/ * 

7. Jo involve parents -and community members in the ESEA 
Title I ^LASH j(V) Project through .the on-going oper-* 
ation of a Parent Advisory Council to assist in 
identifying needs and to provide recommendations 
concerning programs for ESEA Title I students. 

8. To develop and i^^ement procedures to assess learner 
needs and to dii^ure that those students demonstrating 

/ the greatest needs are ' identified for ESEA Titlei I 
FLASH (V) Project participation. 

9. To provide materials and equipment best suited for* 
optimum iiijplementation of the program. 



10. ^ To ideatify realistic time lines for carrying on 

the administrative functions of the ESEA Title I 
FLASH (V) Project. j 

11. To i<3entify an effective system of communic^^on for 
^ the ESEA Title I FLASH (V) Project through defining 

information channels : 

a.' Internal Information Sub-S^tem ' 

(1) Director of Education 

(2) Deputy Director of Education ^' 

(3) Principal^ of ESEA Title I target schools 

(4) ESEA Title I personnel 

(5) Guam school personnel 
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b. External Information Sub-Systein_ . _ 
(X) U.S. Office- of Education 
(2) ' Territorial Board of • Education 
^ (3) Department of Education • 
(4) Parent Advisory Coiincil 



■ \ 





'(5) Community- at;^la:fge^ 

12. TcJ specify the systems through w)^ich activities oc- 
curring in the ESlEA Tit;le I Fl^sii (V)^ Project are " 
monitored.* 

13. To. develop} systems and procedures that will—ensure 
the continued^ success of the . Guam ESEA Title I 
^LASH (V) Project. 

<T' 

Project Participants ^ 

Four^e^ (14) elementary target schools were selected, i^as 
upon statistical recort^s indicatin'^ the highest* percentage of 
educationally- disadva^Wpige^l| children attending each, ^school. 
The Schools are as follows: 
A. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Agat . - 

B.P. .Carbullido " J 

Meri^XD ^ / - 

Inarajan . ^ ; ' 

P.C. Lujan 
Ordot/Chalan Pago ' 
Price 

F.Q. Sanchez • . * 

\ J.Q. San Miguel 

* Talofofo, 

^Cp. Torres ' " 

^.L. Taitano 
M.A. Ulloa 
Yona 
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B. NON-PUBLIC 




Cathedral .Gifade'^^hool 

Saint Francis /' * 
San Vicente 
Santa Barbara 



EVALUATION DESIGN 



\ 
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The followinc, is the evaluation design ; ' . ' 

I^. The Percentage Gain Study Design 

The purpose of this portion of the evaluation was to deter- 
mine whether or not the gains in . achievement by- the various 
components reached expected levels a|^stated in the project 
proposal. » 

GaDhs were determined by ui^Tng a Pretes;t-P£)sttest (Jh'e-Xrbup 

design. Each component was -pretested. in September^ 1974, 

and then the same subjects posttested in May, 1975. The 

difference in terms< of ]g>ercentage gained was compared to 

the pre-establishgd goals^v , ' 

. • 

The following were within the design: 

A. Cultural Language and Reading Component 

1. Second grade -*-Guam Readers Basic Achievement Test 

2. Third grade - Guam Readers Basic Achievement Test 

B. Reading Resource .Component (first through* third grade) 

1. WRAT - Reading Subtest^ 

2. Classroom Reading Inventory 

3. Dolch Word List 

■ ^ •. *p 

4. Readiness-Reading Skills Checklist 

5. Guam Attitude Scale 

y • • 



C. TilSOLyComponent '' i * - 

U , First-grade Guaiti.TESOL Test Form I . ;^ 
Second grade - Guam TESOL^Form II 
Additional analysers were/pade related to subject and 
variables as they seem appropriate "to th^e jn^ximum \J{ryie 
stan^ng of these achievement gain , scores 1 
Program Variables Study Design 

A. . Assessment o^^om!^^ prograni ^ . , 
Analysis of home visitation program . o > 
Parent Checklist tHVPPC) instrument 

a. Mean scores- converted to percentage 

b. "l^ndividual item per'centages computed 

2. Analysis of Homa3visitation Program Classroom 
• Teacher Inventory (HVPCTI) instrument" 

a. Mean scores converted , to percentage 

b. Individual item percentages' computed 

3. Analysis of Home Visitation Program ^ 
Administer inventory (HVPAI) . instrument 

a. Mean scores converted to percentage . 

b. Indivifdual item percentages computed 

4. Additional analyses made where aippropriate^to 
itate maximum understanding of attitude respon 

B. Assessment of dissemination 

1. Analysis of FLASH (V) Project Community Survey 
(FPCS) instrument V ^ 

a. Mean scores converted to percentage 

b. Individual item percentages computed 

25 
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2. Additional analyses made where appropriate to fadil- 
f itate maxiirfum x^vderstanding of attitude responses.^ 
Ci Assessment of Inseryice Training of Paraprof essionals 

1. Analysis of Paraprof essional In-\^dtvice Training' 
Attitude -Seale (P.ITASl instrument , ^ ' 

a. Mean scores converted to percentage > 

^ • ' Individual item percentages^ comp\ited " " 

.J. . . . ... 

,<V» .. • . ■ . . » ■ , .... 

2. Ana^lysis of "iParaprofessional* Rating form - TeauC^fi^r 
— ' /^V'^ri Aides (PRE-TX) vin^ 

<^ . a. Mean scpres converted to per0e^ntage 

b. Individual item: percentag^#'^t?ompUted\ ^ 

3. ^nalysis of Paraprofessionai Rating form - Honfe . 
Vo^itor'^PRE-HV) instriiment 4 t 
a. J Mean scores converted. to percentage 

/individual item pexcQntages^cpmputed 

4. ' Analysis of Administrator rriventorj^ - Paraprof es- 
sionals (AIP) instrument & ' '\ 

a. Mean' scores converted tq^ercentage 

b. Individual item perce^itages computed 





5. Additional' analyses made where appropriate to 

facilitate maximum understanding of attitude re- 
sponses. 

III. Process Variables Study Design 

A. Analysis of monitoritig components of Cultural Language 
and ReadiSj^egment 

1, Teachel^onthly Monitoring Fom 

a. Distribution analysis^ of data 

..^^^^ - 

b. other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives 
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2 . Teacher- Aide Monthly^ Monitoring Fopn ^ - 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b. Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives. 

3. Home Visitor Monthly Monitoring Form 
•a. Distribution analysis of date 

b. Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives 
Analysis of monitoring components of Reading Resource 
segment ' 

1. Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b. Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives 

2. Teacher-Aide Monthly Monitoring Form 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b. Other .appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
Standing of process objectives - 

3. Home Visitor Monthly Monitoring Form 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b. ^ Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 

standing of process objectiveis 

4. Monthly Monitoring Summary 

a. Distribution analysis of data 
u. Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives 

27 
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C. Analysis of. monitoring components of, TESOL segment 



. 1. Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b. Other appropriate analyses to maximize under- 
standing of process objectives 

2. Teacher-Aide Monthly Monitoring Form 

a. Distribution analysis of data 

b* Other appropriai:e analyses to , maximize under- 
* standing of process objectives 

3. Analysis of support services component 

"a. Verification of instructional activities plans 

b. Verification of activities documentation ^ 

c. Verification o^ information and^aterials dis- 
semination 

4. Analyses of on-site observation reports made by the 
evaluation team ^ . • 

IV. Reliability and Validity Study Design 

A. Basic to any evaluation and program development is the 
use of excellent measurement instruments. Since most 
' of the instruments being used in this evaluation have 

been standardized and normed on continental U.S.A. 
\ population, it was important if not essential to deter- 

mine their reliability and validity in a Guam referent. 

The purpose of this portion of the evaluation was to 
determine to what degree the various achievement tesj:s 
used in the FLASH V Project are reliable and valid when 
Guam students are being tested. 
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Reliability and validity were determined by administer- 

/A 

ing each of the tests indicated below to between* 200 
and 400 students that were not' part of the FLASH V Pro- 
ject. The scores from these tests were then analyzed 
using standard procedures for estimating reliability and 
validity. Subjects for thi^ study were a representative 
cross-section of Guam students appropriate for each 
instriament. The Gat^^s-MacGinities Reading Te^t3 (Forms 
A, B and C) were used as a validity criterion. 
B. Instruments used to check reliability and validity were: 

1. Cultural Langua^ and Reading Component (2nd and 
3rd grade) 

a.' Guam Rea^ders Basic Achievement Test -4^ 

2. Reading jgesources Component (1st through 3rd grade) 
a. WRAT - Reading Subtest 
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b: Classroom Reading Inventory • 

c. Dolch Word List 

d, Readiness-Reading Skills Checklist 
3. TESOL Component (Isl^ and 2nd grade) 

a. Guam, TESOL T6st, Forms I and- II ^ <^ 

■ • _ ( 

Additional analyses were made along with the evaluation 
of local norms of the test scores when such other analy- 
ses were pertinent-- 



On-site Visitation Instrument Design ; 

The purpose of this port.ion of the evaluation was to design 
a suitable instrument for the assessment of class interaction 
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as it pertains to the^-FLASH V process objectives. Secondly, 
this instrximent was used to complete the on-site visitation 
portion of the proceJ^ variaQDles evaluation. 

In the following chapters, each of £he FLASH components is 
described. Results of the evaluation of eaclj of the components 
are given. ^ A discussion of the reliability and validity find- 
ings is included. 
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ChIaPTER 2 ' 
Cultural Language and Reading Component 




DESCRIPTION 

\' C ■ j -J ;■; ■ • ; 

The Cultural Language and Reading prograii^, a com- 
ponent of FLASH V, has for its emphasis the enhancement of ' c:> 
language arid reading through the medium of Guam content within 
education materials and books^ It is a paradoxical fact that 
for people to have good self-concept and self-esteem, they 
must^have good attitudes about their own cultural group. If a 
person is to see himself as a valueible euid important individual 
he must feel a part of a cultural group that he perceives as 
valuable and in^ortant. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
people of Guam have tended to undervalue themselves and their 
unique culture. A major goal of the Cultural Language and 
Reading component was to offset and reduce these self-depreciat- 
ing attitudes. 

With the assistance of the target school principals, 
Pupil Personnel Services, guidance counselors and teachers > stud 
ehts ih^ g^^^ special instructionai effort 

were identified. Students in grades two and three reading ap- 
proximately one year below expected grade level and in need of 
improved self-concept and/or motivation ajPIo were selected. 
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The Gu^m Reader Test Grade One or Reader Test Grade Two was 
used as a pretest for thq proj^ect and supplied basic information 
about each part;^^cipant . 

Instruction for the Cultural Lang^^a^ge and Reading 
program was held in Agat. El^emerrtary , Carbullido Elementary, In- 
aarajan Elementary, San Miguel Elementary, V.C. LujaA Elementary ^ 
Talof of o Elementary, Ulloa Elementary, Yona Elementary and Mer- 
iz^ Elementary. Twenty five students in each school , plus an 
extra class of twenty five brought the available spaces for stud 
dents to about 250. for each grade level. A total of 500 stud- 
ents became the project maximum to be served. For a number of 
reasons the third grade portion of the component did not start 
until January of 1975, while the second grade started in Septem- 
ber 1974. Regretably/ the third grade segment was delayed an 
additional month becausje. materials were not received. 

Specialized materials designed to continually use 
content about Guam and its -culture were a basic part of the com- 
ponent. The Guam Readers, produced by a tiBam of local writers, 
illustrators and recording artists with the technical assis- 
tance of the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, became 
the basic material upon which much of the program depended. 
Along with the Readers came language lessons and satellite cards 
related to them. The reader. Now What , useV "ul^cl^^^^^ as 
a teller of stories advances much of the same content. Paseando 
tells of the. travels of seven local children as they see various 
parts of Guam and give a helping hand to various people.. The 
use of Haye Ham furthers these same goals, as did the units on 
Guam legends. Project materials such as Year Round and World of 



Work were an additional part of the project. This component 
was. characterized by having an enormous variety of materials, 
all Guam orientated. The list of materials and special units 
would be quite extensive. 

addition to the special training of the teacher 
and the use of specialized materials, the services of Teacher 
Aides and Home Visitors were available to the program. These 
paraprofessionals became -part of a team effort. Teacher Aides 
contributed to the individualization of instruction and assisted 
the teacher'in material preparation and in many non-teaching ac- 
tivities. The Home Visitors . extended the scope of the program 
into the home and in effect added the parents to the team. 

Organizationally the Cultural Language/Reading teacher 
was on a straight line relationship with both the target school 
principal and the coordinator of the component. The coordina- 
tor was involved in supportive consultation and supervision, 
directly concerned with the step-by-step flow of the component. 
The school administrator , equally concerned with the program, 
looked upon this class as part of i:he whole school and planned 
for smooth coordination- 

/ 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE DATA ANALYSES i , 

Data Analysis - Objectives 1-5 'y^* ^ 

The Guam Readers Test-Grade Two was administered 
during September 1974 as a pretest, and again during May 1975 
as a posttest. The number of items correct by subtests for each 
student was ob^tained and a school mean was calculated. The ^ 
gain for the academic year was the difference between the pretest 
mean and the posttest mean. In addition, the number of stud- 
ents individually attaining the objective along with per cent 
of total number of students attaining the objective was ^ob- 
tained. • Tables ly 2, 1, 4, and 5 contain the results. 

Performance Objective ^ 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural Lan- 
guage and Reading second grade students will demonstrate language 
comprehension by attaining an average gain of 25 per cent or 
greater on the. language section of the Guam Readers Test. 
Conclusion * - 

All schools reached or exceeded the objective of 25 
per cent or greater gain. One hundred forty-nine students, or 

86 per cent of those-in tlie program^ attained Performance .Objec 

tiVe 1. 

Performance Objecti^^e 2 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural Lan- 
guage and Reading second grade students will demonstrate knowledge 
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TABLE 1 



Means and Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives for the 
Cultural Language/Reading program - the Guam Reader^ Test - 
Grade Two -^Language Subtest 



Schools i 



Agat 



T 

cffbullijjo 
In^ajan^^ 
Luj'an ^ 
Uir6a 
Yona 
Talofofo 
Merizo 

- 

San Miguel- 




Pretest , 
Mean N 



PoSttest 
Mean N 



Gain 



12. 11^ 

8. '70 

6.16 

13.06 

10.42 

112.53 
«■ ■ 

^4.50 

t 

.5.01 



.0.^3\ 



19 
23 
19 
23 
24 
17 
24 
25 
22 



23.^ 18 
16.53^17 



19.50 
19.00 
20.73 
19.20 
21.96 
29 
17.j27 



20 
20 
22 
15 
24 
24 
15 



11.17* 
7.83* 

13.34* 
5.94* 

10.31* 
6.67* 
7.46* 
7.21* 
6.64* 



Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 



^7 
17 
20 

15 
22 
12 

9 'l 
23 
14, 



94 
160 
100 
79 
100 
80 
38 
96 
93 



TOTAL 



10.48 196 



16.83 175 ' 



8.34* 



149 



86 



Nd'tWi. Differences in N within schools result from some students 
not having both pretest and posttest.^ 



* Attained pferformance objective 



) 

TABLE 2 



Means and Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives fdr the 
Cultural Language/Reading ^Program - the" Guam Readers Test - 
^ Grade Two - Knowledge Subtest 



Schools 
• - 


Pretest ^ 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 


Agat 


15.63 


■ 19 


32.00 


.18 


16.37* 


18 


100 


Carbullido 


Q 4R 
y • f o 






■ 1 7 


15.17* 


16 


94 •''■■^ 


Inarajan 


10^42 


19 


31.00 


20 


20.^8* 


20 


100 


Till *n 


13.87 


23 


31.75 


20 


17. 88* 


15 


79 


Ulloa 


12.75 


24 


2 8.77 


22 


16.02* , 


22 


100 


Yona 


16. 12. 


17 


26.67 


° 15 


10.55* 


11 . 


73 , 


Talbfofo * 


18.. 4^6 


24 


32.08 


24 


13.62* 


* 

21 


- 88 


Merizo 


13.84 


25 


1^8.46 


.24 


4.62 . 


8 


33: 


San Miguel 


11.63 


16 


'29.00 


15 


17.37* 


15 


100 






r 












TOTAL 


13.62 


190 


2 8.18 


175 


14.56* 


146 


84 

4 



Note: Differences in N \n/bhiii sghools result from some students , 
not having both p^el^st and posttest. 



* Attained performance objective 
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of local culture by attaining an average gain of .50 per oent 

or greater on the Guam jReaders Test . 

C onclusion 

All schools except one reached or exceeded the objec- 
tive of 50 per cent or greater gain. One t^undred forty-six 
students, or 84 per cent of those in the program, attained 
Performance^ Objective 2. 

Performance Objective 3 . * - 

By the completion of the project year, Cultural Lan- 
guage and Reading -second grade students will demonstrate read- 
ing comprehension by attaining an average gain* of 50 per cent 
or greater on the Guam Readers Test. 
Conclusion ^ ^ 

~ w 

Five of the nine schools'^reached or exceeded the ob- 
jective of 50 -per cent or greater gain. Ninety-one students, 

V 

or 52 per cent of those in the program, attained Perfotmance 
Objective 3. \ ' 

Performance Objective 4 

By the completion of the project ye^r , Cultural Lan- 
guage and Reading second grade students will demonstrate know- 
ledge of vocabulary by attaining an average gain of 50 per cent 

or greater on the Guam Readers Test. 

• '\ 7 

Conclusion 

All schools except one reached or exceeded the ob- - 
jective of 50 per cent or greater gain. One hundred twenty- 
six students, or 72 per cent of those in the prograri, attained 
Performance Objective 4. 37 



TABLE 3 



Means and Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives for the 
Cultural Language/Reading Program - the Guam Readers Test - • 
Grade Two - Reading Comprehension Subtest 



Schools 


Pretejst 
Mean . N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 


/ 

Agat 


25.95 


19 


33.56 


18 


7.61 


5 


28 


\^ a JL.kJ U X JL X UvJ 


20.30 


23 


32.76 


17 


12 . 46* 


9 


53 


Inarajan 


12.53 


23 


3L.00 


20 


18.47* 


20 


JOO 


Lujan 


22.78 


23 


30.50 


' 20 


7.72 


3 ., 


16 


Ulloa 


22.71 


24 


32.68 


22 


9.97 


9 


41 


Yona 


1^.53 


. 17 


'33.33 


15 


1^3.80* 


11 


73 ' 


Talofofo 


29.38 


24 


33.79 


24 


4.41 


3 




Merizo 


14.60 


25 


28.50 


24 


13.90* 


17 


71 


San Miguel 


10.63 


1^ 


27.73 


15 


17.10* 


.. 14 


■ 93 


' TOTAL 


20.74 


194 


31.55 


175 


10.81* 


91 





Note: Differences in*.N within schools result from* some students 
\ not having both pretest and posttest, 

* Attained performance objective 
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TABLE 4 



Means ank Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives for tho 
Cultural Language/Reading Program - the Guam Readers Test - / 
Gride Two - Vocabulary Subtest 



N ^ » 



Schools 


-» ■» 
Pretest 

Mean 


Posttest 
Mean • N 


Gain 


Stiidertts Attaining j 
Objective i 
Number Percent ; 


Agat ^ 


21.16 


19 


32.94 


18 


11.78* 


9 ^ 


50 


Carbullido 


X J • o / 




■?0 -Q4 


17 


17.07* 


15 


88 

i 


Inarajan 


4.84 


19 


29 . It) 


20 


24.26* 


20 


100 


Lujan 


14.17 


23 


• • 

.28.15 


20 


13.98* 


18 


95 


Ulloa 


15.75 


24 


28.91 


22 


13.16* 


17 


77 


Yona 


17.47 


> 

17 


30.60 


15 


13.15* 


11 


73 


Talof of o 


24.54 


24 


30.92 


24 


6.38 


6 


25 


Merizo 


11.00 


25 


20.17 


24 


9.17* 


16 


• 67 


San Miguel 


7.19 


16 


21.40 


15 


14.21* 


14 


93 


TOTAL 


14.70 


190. 


27.52 


175 


12.82* 


126 


72 



Note: Differences in N within schools result from some students^ 
not having both pretest and posttest. 



* Attained performance objective 
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TABLE 5 



Means and Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives for the 
Cultural Language/Reading Program - the Guam Readers'^ Test - ^ 
Grade Two - Construction of Sentences Svibtest. 



Schools 


- Pretest 


Posttest 
Mean N 


Gam 


Students Attaining 

Objectiye 
•Number Percent 

i 


Aqat 


5.16 


19 


8.33 


18 


3.17*^^ 


12. 


67 ' 


Carbullido 


6.13 


23 


8.00 


17 


1.87 


7 


41 


Inara j an 


3.74 


r 19 


7.40 


20 


3.66* 




80 


Lu j an 


6.39 


23 


6.30 


20 


-.09 


3 


16 


Ulloa 


7.38 


24 


8^23 


22 


0.85 


0 


0 


Yona 


7.18 


17 


8.60 


15 


1.42 


■4 


27 


Talof ofo 


6.71 


24 


6.88 


24 


0.17 


1 ' 


04 


Merizo 


3.76 


25 


5.25 


24 


.1.49 


10 


42 


San Miguel 


6.63 


16 


8.00 


15 


1.37 


4 


27 


TOTAL 


5.88 


190 


7.32 


175 


, 1.44 


: 57 


33' 



Note: Differences in N within schools result from some student^s 
not having both pretest and posttest. * ^ ■ 

* Attaiped performance objective \ ... 
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performance Objective 5 

By the completion* of the project year. Cultural Lan- 
jguage and Reading second grade students will apply skills m 
the^ cohstruction of sentences and stories by attaining. an 
average gai^ of 50 per cent or greater on the Guam ^e^ders 
Test. 

Conclusion _ ^ 

Only two schools reached or exceeded the objective 
of 50 per cent or greater gain. Fifty-seven students, or 33 ^ 
per cent of those in the' program, attained Performance Objective 
5. ' 

In '"meeting the stated objectives, it appears that 
Cultural Language'/Readihg students attained greatest success, in 
the area of language comprehension, slightly less in knowledge 
if local culture and the knowledge of vocabulary. They had 
difficulty in reading comprehension and showed a substantial 
lack of^ ability to meet the performance criterion in construc- 
tion of sentences and stories. 

Data Analysis - Objectives 6-10 

The Guam Readers Test-Grade Three was administered 
during early February 1975, somewhat delayed beyond the date 
previously set and desired. This served as a pretest. The 
posttest was administered during May 1975, about three months 
later. The number of items correct for the total test^' for each 
student was obtained and a school mean was calculated. Th^ 
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gain for these three months was the difference between the pre- 
test mean and the pcHfctest mean. In addition, the number of 
students individually attaining the objective along with per 
cent of total number of students attaining the objective was 
obtained. Table 6 contains these results. 

Performance Objectives 6-^10 

6- Between February and May of the project year, Cul- 
tural Language a^d Reading third-grade students wilj demonstrate 
language comprehension by attaining an average gain of 10 per 
cent or greater on the language :fection of the third grade Gucun 
Readers Test. * ^ ' 

7- Between February and May of the project year. 
Cultural Language and Reading third-grade students will demon- 
strate knowledge of local culture by attaining an average gain 
of 25 per cent or greater on the Guam Readers Test. 

8- Between February and May of the project year. 
Cultural Language and Reading third-grade students will demon- 
strate reading comprehension by attaining an average gain of 
25 per cent or greater oh the Guam Readers Test. 

9- Between February and May of the project year. 
Cultural Language and Reading third-grade students will demon- 
strate knowledge of vocabulary by attaining an average gain of 
25 per cent or greater on the Guam Readers Test. 

' 10- Between Febrviary and May of the project year. 
Cultural Language ahd Reading third-grade students will apply 
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TABLEr;e- 



Means and Frequency of Students Attciining. the Objectives for the 
Cultura^Language/Reading Program - the Guam Readers Test - Grade 
Three - .Total Score of All Subtests 



Schools 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Meem N 


Gain 


Students Attaining j 
Objective • \ 
Number . Percent 


Agat 


58.68 


22 


84.90 


21 


26.22* 


16 


76 , 


Carbullido 


67.04 


23 


83.65 


23 


16 . 61** 


19 


83 


Inarajan 


59. 94 


18 


90.78 


18 


30.84* 


13 


72 


Lujan 


67.50 


20 


92.21 


19 


24.71* 


- 15 


^79 


UjLLoa . 


58.54 


46 


87.77 


44 


29.23* 


35 


81 




87.58 


24 


91.86 


22 


4.28 


L 

0 


0 


Talof of o 


63.50 


20 


88.25 


20- 

* 


24. 75* 


14 


70 


Merizo 


60.05 


20 


75.05 


22 


15.00** 


11 


50 


San Miguel 


61.41 


22 


75.62 


21 


14.21 


12 


57 


TOTAL 


65.11 


215 


85.62 


.210 


20.51* 


135 


65 



Note: Differences in N within schools result ftom some students 
not having both pretest' and posttest. 

*; Attained performance objective 

'** Just attained performance objective when perdent rounded off 




ERLC ^ 



) 



( 



skills in the construction of sentences and stories by attain- 
ing an average gain of 25 per cent or greater on the. Guam 
Readers Test. 
Conclusion a . 

While performance objectives for language comprehen- 
^sion, knowledge of local culture, reading comprehension , vocab- 
ulary, and construction of sentences and stories were written 
separately , the test scores were total test scores only. There 
was no way to measure eabh individual objective. Equally it 
was difficult to establish a realistic value in percentage 
because four objectives called for 25 per cent' or greater gain 
while one demanded only a ten per cent gain. Table 6 uses 25 
per cent, which may be unduly demanding. Using that value, all 
but two schools reached or* exceeded the objectives of 25 per 
cent or greater gain. One hundred thirty-five students, or 65 
per cent of those in the program, attained the objective. if 
a less dernanding value was used, very likely one more school 
would have reached th^ objective, and certainly a greater num- 
ber of students would have reached the objective. 



D ata Analysis - Objectives 11-14 ^ 



During May 1975 the JGuam Affective Inventory: Cultural 
Language/Reading was administered to grades two and three. The 
number of items showing positive attitudes, by sub-sections for 
each student, was obtained and a school mean was calculated. 
Table 7 contains the average per cent positive attitudes shown 
by Cultural Language/Reading students for the four sub-sections 

and grades two ahd three. 4 4 
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TABLE 7 



Average Percent Positive Attitude of Cultural 
Language/Reading * 



SCHOOL 


Grade 


* 

Self 


ATTITDDB^TOWARD 
Peers School 


CL/R 


Agat 


% 2 


89.8 


87.0 


75.8 


90.2 


Carbullido 


2 


75.4 


83.0 


83.4 


81.2 


Inarajan 


2 


. 97.0 


QQ n 


1 nn fi 
xuu . u 


95.0 


Luj SLTl 




78 8 


74 • D 




67.8 


Merizo 


2 


79.2 


QQ O 




83.6 


Miguel e 


^ 2 


91.8 


93 • 2 




69.2 


Talofofo 


2 


96.8 


96 . o 


Q O ft 


92.0 


Ulloa 


2 


92.6 




Qft ft 


93.4 


Yona 


2 


87:6 


79 .0 


75. 4 


79.2 


■ • 

Agat 


3 


85.4 


71.5 


91.4 ^ 


88.0 


Carbullido 


3 


88.6 


93.8 


,88.8 


79.2 


Inarajam 


3 


95.2 


97.0 


97.2 


96.0 


Lu3 an 


3 


90.6 


90.6 


83.2 


72.6 


Merizo 


3 


96.0 


9,5. Q 


96.2 


,89.4 


Miguel 


3 


92.0 


95.0 


83.0 


87. (! 


Talofofo 


3 


84.0 


86.0. 


95.0 


88.0 


Ulloa 


3 


87.6 


87. € 


83.1 


82.2 


Yona 


3 


91.0 


86.6 


95.2 


85.8 



* Source: Guam Affetitive Inventory: Cultural Language/Reading 
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Performance Objective 11 * ^ 

Jl By the completion of the project year. Cultural 
Language and Reading students (second and third grade) will 
demonstirate positive attitudes toward self by attaining an 
average 50 per cent or greater positive response on the Guam 
Affective Inventory attitude-toward-self items . 
Conclusion . ' 

All schools in .both grades far exceeded the objective 
of at least 50 per cent positive responses to the attitude- 
toward-self items on the 'Guam Affective Inventory, 

" '' . 
* ■ * • 

Performance Objective 12 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural 
Language and Reading students (second and third grade) will 
demonstrate positive attitudes towards peers by attaining cin 
average^ Silver cent or greater positive response on the Guam 
Affective Inventory attitude-toward-peers items. 
Conclusion- 

All schools in both grades* far exceeded the objective 
of at least 50 per cent positive responses to the attitude- 
toward-peers items of the Guam Affective Inventory. 

Performance Objective 13 

By the completion of the projfect year. Cultural 
Language and Reading students (second and third grade) will 
demonstrate positive attitudes toward school by attaining an 
average 50' per cent or greater positive response on the Guam 
Affective Inventory attitude-toward-school items. 

46 ^ 
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Conclusion 



All schools in both grades far expeeded the objective 
of at least 50 per cent positive responses to the attitude- 
toward-schopl items of the Guam Affective Inventory.* 

Performance Objective 14 ^ . 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural 
Language and Reading students (second and third grades) will 
demonstrate positive attitudes toward language/reading by 
attaining an average 50 per cent or greater pos-itive response on 
the Guam Affective Inventory attitude- toward- language/ reading 



Items . 
Conclusion 



V 



All schools in both grades far exceeded the objective 
of at least 50 per cent positive responses to the attitude- 
toward- language/reading items of the Guam Affective Inventory. 

Data Analysis - Objective 15 

' . t : 

During the same time tliat the Guam Readers Test-Grade 
Two or Grade Three was being administered as pretests and post- 
tests, so was Guam Teacher Observation Scale. The average per 
cent gain by school and grade was obtained and recorded in 
Table 8. ' , ' 

Performance Objective 15 . . 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural 
Language and Reading ;students (second and third grade) will 
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TABLE 8 



Average Percent Gain for the Motivation (MOT) , Verbal Ability 
(VER) , Social Ability (SOC) and Emotional Stability (EMOT) , 
Subtests of the* Guam Teacher. Observation Scale for Students of 
the Cultural Language/Reading Program 



t 

, Schools 


Grade' 


N 


MOT 


VER 


-1 

SOC 


EMOT 


Agat 


2 


18 


18 


27* 


9 


14 


Carbullido 


2 


17 


29* 


,5 5* 


13 


77* 


Inara j an 


2 


20 


383* 


422* 


224* 


2 54* ' 


Lujan 


2 


18 


26* 


15 


-2 


^ i 

1 


uiloa 


2 


22 


160'* 


126* 


^58* 


52* 


Yona 


2 


17 


5 


-1 


1 


-1 • 


Talofofo 


2 


24 


-1 


-11 


-17 


2 


t 

! Merizo 

t 


2 


24 


46* 


42* 


9 


31* 


Safi Miguel 


2 


15 


32* 


84* 


9 


39* 


TOTAL 


2 


175 


81* 


85* 


35* , 


52* 

1 


Agat 


3 


23 


56* 


44* 


34* 


45* ' 

1 


Carbullido 


3 


21 


21 


16 


19 


23 


Inara j an 






6 3* 


68* 


' 6 2* 


58* ! 

i 


Lujan 


3 


16 


31* 


20 


14 ♦ 


44* 


Ulloa 


3 


43 


-10 


-3 


-11 ■ 


-16 , 


Yona 


3 


24 


16 


2 3 


17 • 


8 


Talofofo 


3 


21 


26* 


39* 


17 


1 

17 


Merizo 


3 


22 


17 


31* 


24 


33* I 

/ ■ 1 
26* 


San Miguel 


* 3 


20 


33* 


46* 


10 


TOTAL 


3 


210 


24 

5. 


24 


17 


30* 

- 1 



* Attaine^i performance objectives 
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respond positively to the program (motivjation , verbal ability, 
social ability, emotional stability) by attaining an average 
gain of 25 per cent or greater on the Guam Teacher Observation 
Scale. 

Conclusion ^ 

For the sub-seqtion "Motivation" six of nine second- 
grade and five of nine third-gra|Se classes had mean gains of 
25 per cent or more, thus reaching the objective. For the sub- 
section "Verbal Ability" six of nine second-grade and five of 
nine third-grade classes had me^ pains of 25. per cent ot more, 
thus reaching the objective. F<:?r''"So^al Ability" only two of 
nine second-grade and two of nine third-grade classes reached 
the objective. For the sub-section "Emotional Stability" five 
of -nine second-grade and five of nine third-grade classes 
reached the obrjective. . , 4t 

When teachers observed students, they felt that stud- 
ents had changed most in motivation, less in verbal ability and 
emotional stability, and lea^t in gecial ability. >v^able 8 
shows great differences between schools , which would appeair to 
demonstrate that there are great differences between students 
from school to school. 



D ata Analysis - Objective 16 

During May 1975 Cultural Language/Reading teachers 
were asked to complete an. inventory indicating their attitudes 
toward FLASH V and the Cultural Language/Reading component, 
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Responses indicated as Strongly Agree (SA) , Agree (A), bis-' 
agree (D) , and Strongly Disagree (SD) were obtained for each of 
ten items for both second- and third-grade teachers. Their 
response configurations are fovind in Table a. ' 

© /. . ' . ■ . ■ - ■ 

Performance Objective 16 

By the completion of the project year. Cultural 
Language and Reading Component -teachers will demonstrate a pos- 
itive attitude toward the cultural language/reading program by 
attaining an average 80 per cent or gt^atef positive response 
on the Cultural Language/Reading Teacher Inventory. 
Conclusion 

As shown in Table 9, six items reached the criterion 
of at least 80 per cent positive response by teachers in both 
grades. Item six, related to multimedia devices and instruc- 
tional materials, met the objective only in grade two, missing 
by 10 per cent in grade three. Item seven, related to in- 
service training, met the objective in grade three but not in 
grade two, missing by thirteen per cent. Item eight, related 
to the success of FLASH V, and item ten, related to whether the 
teacher would like to continue in the program, met the objective 
in grade three but missed the objective by three per cent in 
grade two. 

Data Analysis - Objective 17 

At the same time that the Cultural Language/Reading 
teachers were responding to their attitude inventory, principals 

38 



TABLE 9 



Percent Response Confiiguration Toward Cultural 
Language/Reading by Cultural Language/Reading Teacher * 



Response Percentage 

V Grade 2 (grade 3 

♦ 

SA A D SD ■ SA A D SD 



1. In general, the FLASH 
(V) Project has beAn . 
effective in my 
school. 


55 


33 


12 






40 


60 




2. The primary objectives 
of the FLASH (V) Pro- 
ject and especially 
the Cultural Language/ 
Reading Component have 
been adequately pre- 
sented to me. 


44 


44 


12 






60 


40 




3. The Cultural Lcinguage/ 
Reading Coordinator 
'was helpful in assis- 
ting me in my work 
with ESEA Title I 
children. 


56 


44 








70 


30 




4 . The Cultural Language/ 
Reading Coordinator 
was receptive to my 
comments and sugges- 
tions regarding the 
development of the 
program. 


67 










60 


• 

40 




5. I feel that I worked 
with those children 
who J^fe in th6 
great^ist need of the 
instruction provided 
by the Cultural 
Language/Reading 
Component. 


12 


77 


11 






60 


40 




6. My classroom was well 
equipped with mul- 
timedia devices and 
instructional 
materials . 


22 


66 


12 






10 


60 


30 



•i 

Item 



51 

39 



Table 9 
(continued) 



Item •(continued) 



Response- Percentage 



Grade 3 




7. The -in-s6rv-ice tfain- 
ing provided by the 
FLASH fv) Project 
was valuable. 

8. "In raa'ny ' respects, I 

■ ■ feel that the FLASH (V) 
Project has not been 
. successful in my 
V school. 

9. (J^rrununications be- 
tween, the classroom 
and the FLASH (V) Pro- 
ject off ice- personnel 
have been good 

ihroughout the year. 

If possible, I would 
like to participate 
in the FLASH (V) 
Project again next 
year. 




,45 



12 



22 



34 



22 



11 



66 



44 



33 



33 



44 



12 



11 



11 



40 



60 



40 



40 



60 



60 




60 



40 



* Source: Cultural Language/Reading Teacher Inventory 
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of target schools in this program were asked to respond to a 
parallel inventory. Responses were obtained from principals 
tp each-of ten items on the Administrator Inventory. Their 
response configurations are found in Table |10. 

Performance . Objective 17 . - 

By the completion of the project year, principals of 

i . • * . , 

target schools being served by the Cultural Language/Reading 
Component will demonstrate a positive attitude toward the Cul- 
tural Languagie/Reading Component by attaining an average posi- 
tive response of 80 per cent or greater on the Administrator 
Inventory. 
Conclusion 

Nine- of the ten items %in the Administrator Inventory 
show 'them as meeting or exceeding the objective of at least 80 
per cent positive attitudes toward the program. One item, num- 
ber 9 which is related to a general satisfaction with planning 
the program, showed only a 70 per cent positive response. This 
response configuration would seem to indicate only mild satis- 

4 

faction and dissatisfaction with the program's planning. 

PROCESS O^ECTIVE DATA ANALYSIS 
Data Analysis - Objectives 1-7 

Instructional staff of the Cultural Language/Reading 
component kept records of time spent on various activities in 
this program. This record came in the form of the Monthly 
Monitoring Form that was sent to the project coordinator each 



TABLE 10 



Percent Response Configuration Toward .Cultural Language/ 
^ Reading by Administrators Having the Program dn 

Their Building * . ^ 



Item 



Response Percentage 



SA 



D 



SD 



1. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



.8. 



In general, the cultural language/ 
reading program of the FLASH (V) 
Project has been effective in 
my school. 

The goals and objectives of the 
Cultural Language/Reading Com- 
ponent of the FLASH (V) Project 
have been adequately presented to 
target school administrators. 

The cultural language/reading 
classes -in my school have proven 
to be effective in meeting the 
special needs of Guam children.- 

In my opinion, the FLASH (V) 
classrooms are adequately equip- 
ped with multimedia devices and 
instructional materials. 

In many respects, I have been 
dissatisfied with the FLASH (V) 
cultural language/reading pro- 
gram in my school. 




It appears thatjfchere is good 
communication Between the Cul- 
tural Language/Reading Compon- 
ent teachers and the coordinator 
of the program. 

Cultural language/reading 
teachers are negative toward the 
FLASH (V) Project. 

The cultural language/reading 
teachers provide needed suppl(e- 
mental instruction to the 
"Students in my school who demon- 
strate the greatest needs. 



54 



50 



35 



29 



35 



50 



57 



71 



50 



\i 71 



100 



15 



57 



71 



43 



21 



42 



Table 10 
(continued) 



Item (continued) 



Response Percentage 





SA 


A 


D 


SD 


I feel that I was involved to 
a satisfactory degree in the 
planning of the^ cultural * 
language/reading program in my 
school. 




70 


30 




The cultural language/reading 
program should be expanded to 
include all classes in my 
school. 

's 


20 


60 

■ 




20 • 








< 




) 

i 




< 







10, 



* Source r Administrators Inventory - Cultural Language/ 
Reading - ' 
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mohtK- Average daily time in minutes spent on various activi- 
ties in second grade classes are summarized in Table 11. 

Process Objectives 1-7 

1- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading second grade teachers 'will provide instruction using 
the Guam-Reader ( language' lessons) as documented by the Cul- 
tural Language/Reading Second Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring 

Form, . 

2- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading second grade teachers will provide instruction using 
the reader, tape and workbook of Now What? as documented by the 
Cultural Language/Reading Second Grhde T<=^acher Monthly Monitor- 
ing Form. 

3\ During the project ^ear, the cultural language/ 
reading second grade teachers will provide instruction using 
Guam Legends as documentied by the Cultural Language/Reading 
Second Grad^e Teachers Monthly Monitoring Form. 

4- During the project year, the cul,tilral language/ 
reading second grade teachers will p^rovide instruction using 
the reader, tape, workbook, and satellite cards of Paseando as 
documented by the Cultural Language/J^eading ^^^cpiid Grade 
Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

5- During the project year, the cultural language/ ^ 
reading second grade teachers will provide special language 
experience activities (in addition to the named instructional 
packages) as documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Second 
Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. - 
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TABLE 11 



Average Daily Time for Cultural Language/Reading 
Instruction for All Program Teachers - 2nd Grade * 



Instructional 
Materials" and 
Skill /Areas 


Average 
Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Daily Time (Mi 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 


nutes 
Mar. 


) 

Apri 


May 


Guam Reader 
/T.ariQ- XiQSSons) 

• 




13 


13 


14 


16 


14 


13 


3 


** 


Now What 




37 


28 


30 


38 


30 


28 


, 3 


* * 


Guam Legends 




7 


11 


13 


9 


3 


8 


. 3 


* * 


Paseeindo 










IT 


7 


6 


33 


*. . 

fcfc 


Lang . Exper . 
Act. 




54 


45, 


58 


42 


36 


3% 


17 




Satellite Cards 




. 3 


2 


18 


11 


3 


20 


11 


* * 


Reading Skills 
Development 




45 


39 


63 


49 


- 55 


55 




* * 


World of Work 














2 


5 


* * 


Listening Act. 




33 


,20 


61 


53 


27 


50 


51 


* * 


TOT^ 




192 


158 


257 


218 


175 


220 


176 





*Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 



**Testing in May — . 

57 
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6- During ±he project year,. the cultural language/ 
reading second grade teachers will provide special activities 
for reading skill development (in addition to the named instruc- 
tional packages) as documented by the Cultural ^efhguage/ 
Reading Second Grade Teacher MonthlJ^ Monitoring Form. 

7- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading second grade teachers will utilize a variety of methods , 
and materials in carrying out instructional activities as " 
documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Second. Grade Teacher 
Monthly Monitoring Form. 

Conclusion * 

The Monthly Monitoring Form documents that process- 
objectives 1 through 7 were met. These various types of in- 
struction did occur, apparently using a wide range of materials 
and methods. --The performance is there fg^r^/^onside red to 
'have been met. \ . 

Date Analysis - Objectives 8-14 

Instructional staff of the Cultural Language/Reading 
component kept records of time spent, on various activities in 
this program. This record came in the form of the Monthly 
Monitoring Form that was sent to the project director each month 
Average daily time* in irdnutes spent on various activities in 
third grade classes are summarized in Table 12. 

Process Objectives 8-14 

8- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide instruction using the 
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Guam Reader (language lessons) as docum^pted by the Cultural 
Language/Reading Third Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

9- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide instruction using 
the reader, tape, and workbook of Year Round as documented by 
the Cultural Language/Reading Third Grade Teacher Monthly 
«-f<onitoring'^'Fonn. - ■ / 

10- Du:B||^g the project year, the Cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide instruction using 

Guam Legends as documented by the Cultural Language/Reading 

* • ■ ^. 

Third Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form, 

11- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide instruction using the 
reader, tape , workbook, and satellite cards of Hay e Ham as 
documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Third Grade Teacher 
Monthly Monitoring Form. 

12- During the project yeatr, the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide special language ex- 
periences activities* (in addition to the ncuned instructional 
packages) as documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Third 
Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

13- During the project year, the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will provide special activities for 
reading skilly development (in addition to the named instructional 
packages) as documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Third 
Grade Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 
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TABLE 12 



Average Daily Time for Cultural Language/Reading 
Instruction for all Program Teachers - 3rd Grade ^* ^ 



Instructional 
Materials and 
1 Skill Areas 



Average Daily Times (MinutesO 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jcui. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 



Guam Reader 
Satellite 
Cards 

Year Round 



Hay^ Ham 



Reading Ski^^ll 
Dev. 



Language Act^;f' 
Listening. Act 



Dictionary 
' Skills 



i 





















■ ■ *■ 




* * * 



-k-k-k , 



** *, 



* * * 



kicff 



* * * 



TOTAL 



4r 



* ^Prbj.ect' ma|:erials unavaiXa^e^unti'J.- January 5^75 



Source :^Mont)iiy Monitoring ^rms 
*** Test;tng m M^' 



14- During the project year; the cultural language/ 
reading third grade teachers will utilize a variety of methods 
and materials in carrying out instructional activities as 
documented by the Cultural Language/Reading Third Grade Teacher 
Monthly^ Monitoring Form. • 

Conclusion 

The Monthly Monitoring Form documents that process 
objectives 8 through 14 were met, with thte exception of number 
10. Objective 10 involves Guam Legends, but no instruction in 
this area is done at the third grade level and no inst*jfuction 
was planned in this area. This is just a case where an objec- 
tive somehow became part of the jboLponent when such an objective 
should not have' been set. 

Date Analysis - Objectives 15-17 

Instructional staff of the Cultural Language/Reading 
Component kept records of time spent by aides on instructional 
reinforcement, preparation of materials, clerical activities 
^nd others. This record came in .the form of the Monthly Moni- 
toring Form that was" sent to the project director each month. 
Average daily time in minutes spent on the^se activities is 
reported in Table 13. . 

o 

' it 

Process Objectives 15-17 

15- During the project year, the, Cultural Language/ 
Reading Component teacher aides will provide instructional rein- 
forcement to ESfiA Title I students as documented by the Cultural 
Language/Reading Teacher Aide Monthly Monitoring Form. r 
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16- During the.project year^ the Cultural Lcittgfua'ge/ 
Reading Component teacher aidjes will prepare instructional _ 
materials as documented by the Cultural .Language/Reading Teacher 
Aide Monthly Monitoring Form. ' : 

17- During the project year, the Cultural^^ Language/ 
Reading Component teacher aides will carry out clerical tasks 
as documented by the Cultural Language/Readings Teacher Aide 
Monthly Monitoring Form. 

Conclusion . ^ 

The Monthly Monitoring Form documents- that process 
objectives 15-17 were met. These various types of 2^ctivities 
di^^occur in both the second- and third-grade classes. 



V*: 



62 
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TABLE 
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Average Daily Time/ for Cultural Language/Reading 
Teacher Aides on Supportive Activities - All Aides 
Both Grades 2 and 3 ** 



Supportive 
Activity 


Sept, 


Average 
. Oct. Nov. 


Daily Time (Minutes) 

* 

Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May 


Instructional 
Reinforcement 
Grade two 
Grade three 


190 
* 


222 

if 


203 
* 


175 
105 


206 
156 


195 
177 


168 
173 


17f 
219 


*** 
*** 


Preparation of 

Materials 
Grade two 
Grade three 


103"^ 
* 


97 
* 


93 
* 


^ 99 
165 


112 
" 128 


55 
124 


71 
153 


59 
138 


* * * 

* * * 


Clerical 

Grade two 
Grade three 


51 


63 
* 


• 44 
* 


53 
46 


48 
42 


24 
48 


25 
60 


21 
67 


*** 
* * * 


Other 

Grade two 
Grade three 


ol 

* 


33 
* 


35 
* 


61 
16 


53 
22 


7 

10 


10 
32 


14 
10 


* * * 
*** 


TOTAL 




















Grade two 


405 


415 


375* 


388 


419 


281 


274 


272 




Grade th^ee 


* 


* 


* 


332 


348 


359 


418 


434 





. * Project activities not started until December^ due to 
unavailability of materials 

** Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 

*** Testing in May 
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SUMMARY 

\ 

Success in the second grade version of the Guam 
Readers Test was mixed. Gains in the Guam Readers Test - Socond 
Grade -were sufficient that .all schools met the performance 
objective in language comprehension. In knowledge of local 
culture .and knowledge of vocabulary, eight of nine schools 
reached performance objectives plus when all student gains were 
taken without sorting out schools, the performance objectives 
were also reached for these two content areas. In the area of 
reading comprehension only ^ve of nii^e schools met the objec- 
tive, but this performance objective was reached when all stud* 
ent gains were taken without sorting out schools. In the area 

of ^construction of sentences and stories, only two schools' 

» 

reached the objective. 

Gains in the third grade Guam Readers Test were suffi- 
cient ' that seven of nine schools met the objective, and the 
overall student gain without concern for schools also met the 
objective. * Data limitations did not allow fox^"d^ter mining per 
cent of gain by sub-test. 

Participant changes in attitude toward self, peers, 
school and language/reading were auf f icieh4:l:^.great that both 
grades in all schools met and exceeded the performance objectives 
on the Guam Affective Inventory. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the efforts to change attitiides met desired outcomes. Cer- 
tainly this section of the program must be considered successful. 
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Participant changes as obseirved and recorded by- 
teachers on the Guam Teacher Observation Scale were modest to- 
ward teaching performance;.jpbjectives • Generally the second 
grade group reached more objectives thart the third grade group. 
Th^^ greates^t success in achieving objectives was in motivation, 
verbal abilities and emotional stability subtests, .Very limited 
success was achieved in social ability. The rather paradoxical 
extremes in gain averages from school to school is difficult 
to understand and explain. Gains ranged from increasing 422 
per cent to decreasing 17 per cent. The^range was le'ss extreme 
for the third grade group. 

When classroom teachers' were asked to express their ^ 
opinions toward the Cultural Language/Reading component, their 
responses were sufficiently positive to reach performance ob^ 
jectives in all but three items. Some second grade teachers 

a 

were concerned about the quality of their in-service training, 
whether or not the program was a success, and whether or not 
they would participate in further FLASH programs. Somej^third 
grade teachers had doi±)ts about how well equipped they were in 
multimedia and instructional materials. The administrators were 
wholeheartedly in favor of all aspepts o-f the program.*^ 

During the pro ject' year thjere was more than ^dequate 
evidence recorded in the Monthly Monitoring Forms that the pro- 
cess objectives of the Cultu^^ Language/Reading program were 
reached. Teachers did perform in content and method areas that 
would be expected to produce the desired changes. Aides in the 



Cultural . Laiiguage/Reading ..ptogr^^^^ >id da . ins.t.ruct ional rein- 
forcement, preparation bf materials and clerical services as 
expected. - ■ 
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CHAPTER 3 
Reading Resource Component 

« PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ y 

I 

The Reading Resource program was one of the ,compon- 

ents of FLASH V. Its prime puiT)Ose was to improve language 

and reading skills of primary level children in the Guam schools. 

1 ' 

It emphasized remedial, corrective and developmental heading 

in a comprehensive wide range attack on language and reading 

■% 

skills deficiencies. 

( Students were selected with the assistance of target 
school principals, Pupil Personnel Services, Guidance counselors 
and the Reading Resource teacher. Selection was made J.n target 
schools in grades one, two, tliree and four using various cri- ^ 
teria. Final selection was made by using the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test - Reading Subtest, the Readiness Skills Checklist, 
the Reading Skills Checkiis-, the Dolch Word List and th6 Class- 
room Reading Inventory. Scores on these tests for the selected 
participants was used as a pretest for later evaluation purposes. 
All students reading more than one year below expected grade 
level or in need of specialized reading help in a particular 

area were selected. 

Schools that contained this component were Agat 
Elementary, Carbullido Elementary, Inarajan Elementary, P.C. 
Lujan Elementary, Merizo Elementary, Ordot/Chalan Pago Elementary 
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San Miguel Elementary, Price Elementary, Sanchez Elementary, 
Talofofo Elementary, C.^ Taitano Elementary, Torres Elementary, 
Ulloa Elementary, and Yona Elementary. In addition to these ^ 
fourteen public elementary schools , there were four parochial 
schools, that is, Mt. Carmel, San Vicente, Santa Barbara and 
Cathedral Grade School. With a maximum of forty children, for 
each public school and fifty non-public school children, the- 
program was designed to serve approximately 610 students. Test 
records and scores were received for about 600 students. 

The program contained instruction that would improve 
vocabulary structure, reading comprehension, sight vocabulary 
and readi^hg skills. In addition, it was expected that such 
series of specialized education -would improve the self-concept 
and esteem, as well as the students' attitudes toward their 
peers, schools and, of course, reading. 

The use of the resource teacher is the basic thing of 
the program. It was thought that a team approach, utilizing 
the regular classroom teacher and the Reading Resource teacher 
would bring the most intensive effort to bear on students' 
reading problems. In this -arrangement the classroom teacher 
can maintain the type of understanding at the individual student 
so necessary for good education, but still use the resource of 
highly trained specialists in the field. 

Combined with an emphasis upon language and reading, 
and use of^r^lar and resource teachers, was the use of special 
ized materials and .equipment . This program used a wide range 
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of materials and equipment designed to improve reading skills 
and maintain a high level of motivation to learn and to improve 
these skills. 

In addition to these intensive efforts were added the 

ft ' 

services of teacher aides and home. visitors . Here again is an 
Effort to add to the team not only more professionals "on the 
line" to help the student but o^her -team members, each of whom 
has his own particular/ special function. Teacher aides con-- 
tributed to the individualization of instruction as well as 
assisting the regular teacher and resource teacher in areas 
of material preparation and many non-teaching activities. .The 
Home Visitor extended* the scope of^the program to the home and 
in effect added the parents to the'^team. 

Organizationally the Reading Resource teacher and 
regular teacher are on a straight line relationship with, both 
the target school principal and the coordinator of the Reading 
Resource Component. Ther coordinator was involved in supportive 
consultation and supervision, directly concerned with the step 
by step flow of the component. The' school administrator, 
equally concerned with the program, looked upon this class as 
part of the whole school and planned for smooth coordination. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE DATA ANALYSES 

\ 

^ Data Analysis - Objective 1 

During September 19 74, the WRAT/Reading Sub-test was 
administered both as a means to. understanding and selecting 
students for this component and also to obtain scores tOf serve 
as pretest results. During May 1975 the WRAT/Reading sub- test 
was given again as a posttest. The grade placement score was 
obtained for each student and a school mean was . culated. The 
gain for the academic year was.V the difference between thefpre- 
test mean and the posttest mean. In addition, th^ number of 
students individually attaining the objective along. with per 
cent of total numbg^r of students attaining the objective was 
obtained. Table 14 contains these results. 

Performance- Objective 1 

By the completion of the project year, reading resource 
students -(readiness, pre-primer, primer, first grade, second 
grade and above), will demonstrate knowledge of vocabulary by ^' 
gaining an average grade equivalency of one month per two months 
of instruction between. pre- and post-teSting on .the Reading 
Sub-test of the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Conclusion 

All schools met or e3g::e^jfflHthe performance objective, 
the smallest gain being^.56 of a yelHF and the greatest gain ^.84 
years. The overall total showis ^ gain of 1.23 years in vocabulary 
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TABLE 14 



Mean Pretest and Posttest Grade Placement Scores, Gain 
With Number and Percent of Students Attaining the 
Performance objectives in the Reading Resource Program 



Schools 


' Pretest 
"Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


Gain 


Students Attaining 
Objective 
Number Percent 


Agat 


1. 


72 


33 


2. 


75 


27 


1. 


03* 


26 


90 


CarbullidQ/ 


1. 


49 


40 


2. 


05 


37 ( 




56* 


2.4 


71 J 


Inarajan 


^ 1. 


94 


39 


3. 


58 


40 . 


1. 


64* " 


. ,40 


100 


Lu j an 


2. 


34 


40 


3. 


33 


40 




99* 


30 


91 


Merizo 


1. 


85 


40 


2. 


'9 2"^ 


39 


1. 


07* 


25 


64 


Ordot ' 




• 














• 




Chalan 


















29 


97 


Pago 


1. 


88 


32 


3. 


23 


30 


1. 


35* 


San Miguel 


1. 


68 


38 " 


2. 


52 


35 




84* 


32 


94^ 


Price 


2. 


13 


30 


3. 


12 


29 




99* / 


^ 29 


100 


Sanchez 


I. 


53 


29 


4. 


37- 


27 


2 


.811* 


26 


96 


Talof of o 


1. 


46 


40, 


2. 


12 


34 




.66* 


' 25 


76 


Taitano 


1 


.7-3 


30 


2. 


57 


29 




.84* ' 


22 


76 


Torres . 


2 


. 31 


40 


3. 


46 


27 


1 


. 15* 


24 


83 


Ulloa 


1 


. 19 


39 


3. 


22 


32 


2 


.03* 


29 


85 


Yona" 


t 

1 


. 55 


39 


2. 


67 


39 


1 


.12* 


33 


85. 


. Non-Public 


1 


. 86 


49 


2. 


93 


48 


1 


.07*/ 


40 


85 


TOTAL 


= 1 


.78 


558 


3. 


01 > 


505 


1 


.23* 


434' 


86 " 



Note: Differences in N within schools result from some students 
' ' not having both .pretest and posttest, 

* Attained performance objective . 

** Source: WRA'3^Reading ^ 
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knowledge. Four hundred thirty- four students, or .86 per cent 

J 

of those in the program, individually met the performance 
objective. . . . 



Data Analysis - Objective 2 . ^ 

$ 

During September 1974 the Classroom Reading Inventory 
was administered, both as a means to understanding and selec- 
ting students for this component and to obtain scores to serve 
as pretest results.^ During May 1975 the Inventory was given 
again as a posttest. The grade placement score was obtained 
for each student and a school mean was calculated. The gain fo] 
the academic year was the difference between the pretest B[Tean 

and the posttest mean. In addition, the number of students 

► - 

individually attaining, the objective and the per cent .of ^ total 
number of students attaining the objective was { obtained . Table 
15 contains these results. 

Performance Objective 2 

By the completion of the project year, reading re- 
source students (readiness, pre-prdmer, prijner, first grade,, 
second grade and above) will demonstrate reading comprehension 
by gaining, on the average, one or more levels as measured by 
the Classroom Reading Inventory. 
Conclusion 

All schools except two (Taitano and Yona) reached or 
exceeded the performance objective, the greatest gain being 
3^48 years. The over-all total shows a gain of 1.72 years in 
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TABLE 15 

Mean Pretest and Posttest Grade Placement Scores, Gain 
With Number and Percent of Students Attaining the 
Performance Objectives in the Reading Resource Program ** 



Students Attaining 
Pretest Posttest Objective 

Mean N Mean N Gain Number Percent 



Schools 



1 ■ 

Agat 

■4 


1. 


86 


14 


3. 


.85 


27 


1. 


99* 


26 


90 


Carbullido 




.57 


41 


2. 


27 


w 


1, 


70* 


24 


71 


S'l^araj an 


1. 


63 


39 


4. 


38 


40 


2. 


75* 


40 


100 


W ■ 






















Lu j an 


2. 


.50 


40 


4. 


00 


40 


1. 


50* 


29 


88 


] Merizo 


1. 


.65 


40 


2. 


95 


39 


1. 


30* 


16 


41 


Ordot 






















Chalan 






















Paqo 


1. 


50 


30 


4. 


13 


30 


2. 


63* 


30 


loo/ 


San Miguel 




.63 


38 


2. 


69 


35 


2. 


.06* 


28 




Price 


2. 


25 


30 


4. 


31 


29 


2. 


06* 


29 


100 


Sanchez 


1. 


.00 


29 


4. 


48 


27 


3. 


.48* 


27 


100 


Talof of o 


2 . 


. 04 


4 0 




Q A 
» O 4 




1 

± * 


0 u 




0 D 


Taitano 


1. 


60 • 


29 


3. 


.24 


29 


1. 


64* 


27 


9 3 


Torres 


3. 


38 


32 




.85 


27 




.47 


19 


66 


Ulloa 


1. 


90 


39 


3. 


63 


"\ 


1. 


73* 


28 


82 


Yon a 


1. 


86 


21 


1. 


97 


39j/ 




11 


21 


53 


Non-Public 




98 


48 


2. 


31 


49 


1. 


33* 


26 


55 


TOTAL 


1. 


65 


t 


3. 


37 


514 


1. 


72* 


398 


^79 



TnNwi 



Note: Differences. i,n N within schools result from some students 
- ' — not having both pretest and posttest. 

* Attained performance objective 

** Source: Reading Inventory 
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reading compreh^nsicfft;^^Th^ heiflired^ n sty^ents , 

or 79 per cent 
performance olpje. 



It c^f tho:|^ participatii^g, iTiidividualJ.y,m^t thB. t^J^^-. 



Data An^alyai^ - Objectives 3-7 




The R0Bdiness/R^adlng:(Sl5ii.ir^ Checklists we 




were ^ ^ 



patt, for the purpose of classifying stydehts at varid\is ^ead-r*, ^' \>x 
ing levels. Whate^Aer reading level the stud(9nt had as a re's^'lt- ' ^ • 

■ F , ^ . .■. -^^v ^ 

of his pretest score on the checklist, became' his category. for \ 
determining whetner or not the student made adequate group in 
the Dolch List. 

If the Checklist labeled the student at readiness 
level, then that student had to identify 50% or more 
of the pre-primer level words on the Dolch Word List. 



) 



If the Checklist labeled the student at ,pre-primer , 
then that student had to identify 50% or more of 
the pre-primer and primer level words on the Dolch 
Word List: ^ . ~ 

If the Checklist labeled the student at primer level, 
then that student ^had to identify 50% or more of 
the pre-primer, primer and first grade level words 
on the Dolch List.' 

If the Checklist labeled the student at first grade 
level, then that student had to identify 50% or more 

74 
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of the pre-primer, primer, first grade and second' 
•grade level words on the Dolch. List. 

If the Checklist labeled the student at second grade 

level, then the student had to identify 50% or n\ore 

i 

of the pre-priiner, primer, first gra^e, second grade 
and third grade level words on the Dolch List. 

The mean per cent correct, by schools and individuals, 
within various levels was obtained along with the number and 
per. cent of individuals that met the performance objective. 
Those results are in Table 16. ^ \ , 

Performance Objectives 3-7 

3- By the completion of the project year, reading 
resource students ( readiness group ) will demonstrate a knowledge 
of sight vocabulary by correctly identifying (on the average) 

50 per cent or more of the words from the Dolch V^prd List (pre- 
primer level) . . 

4- By the completion of the project year, reading 
resource students in the pre-primer group * will demonstrate a 
Jchi^wledge of sight vocabulary by correctly identifying (on the 
average) 50 per cent or more of the words from the DSlch Jtord 
List (pre-primer and primer levels) . 

5- By the comple^tion of the project year, reading 
resource students in the primer group will demonstrate a know- 
ledge of sight vocabulary by correctly identifying (on the 

' ' 7^ . . 
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TABLE 16 

Number and Mean Percent Correct in the Dolch List by Students 
of Various Reading Levels in the Reading Resource Program ** 





Readiness 


Pre 


Primer 




Primer 




Schools 


XT 

N 


Mean « 




Mean % 


N 


Mean % 




Agat 


4 


100* 


18 


93* 


V 2 


99* 




Carbullidp 


16. 

( 


72* 


1 


100* 


5 


75* 




Inarajan 




V 


31 


99* 


9 


99* 




Lujan 


21 


94* ■ 


7 


99* 


" 2 


100* 


■ 


Merizo^ 


• 3 


76* 


26 


- 93* 


9 


98* 




Ordot/Chalan 














• 


Pago 


16 


98* 


10 






9^* 


> 


San Miguel 


16 


93* • 


17 




2 


97* 




Price ' 


. 4 


98* 


4 


199* 


7 


96* 




« 

Sanchez \ 


A 
1 


Q 1 * 

y 


16 


89* 


7 


- 96* 




Ta_Lo to to 


10 


31 


7 


O ^ 








Tait^no 


7 


99* 


7 


94* 


8 


99* 




Torres 


4 


92* 


11 


89* 


7 


84* 




Ullpa 


13 


68* 


5 


77* 


10 


93* 




Yona 


24 


76* 


10 


94* 


3 


92* , 




Non-Public 


28 


78* 


10 


84* 


5 


94* 




TOTAL 


170 


81* 


180 


93* 


85 


94* 





* Performance Objective Attained 
** Source: Dolch List 
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inued) Table 16 



iQumber and Mean Percent Correct in the Dolch List by Students 
of yarious Reading Levels in the Reading Resource Program ** 



Grade Two 
N Mean % 



Students Attaining 
Objective 
N Mean % 




* Performance Objective Attained 
** Source: Dolch List 
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average) 50 per cent or more of the words from the Do'lch Word 
List (pre-primer, primer and first grade levels). 

' 6- By the completion of the projefct. year / reading 
resource students in the first grade group will demonstrate a 
knowledge Of sight vocabulary by correctly identifying (on the 
average) 50 per cent or more pf the words from the Dolch Word 
List (pre-primer, primer , first and second grade levels). 

7- By, the completion of the project year, reading 
resource. students in the second grade group will demonstrate 
'(fa knowledge of sight vocabulary by correctly identifying (on the 
average) 50 per cent or more of the words from the Dolch Word 
List (pre-primer, primer, first, second and third gradie levels). 
Conclusion 

Every reading classification in every school met the 
performance objectives, with one exception. One school 
(Talofofo) had ten students at the readiness level whose mean 
per cent covered was only 31 rather t^an tfte desired 50 per cent, 
Using only the total number of students, all levels made de- 
sir^d gains. Four hundred forty-seven students, or 93 per cent 
of those in the program, met or exceeded the performance objec- 
tives. ^ c 

Dat a Analyy-s - Objectives 8-10 

The, Readiness/Reading Skills Checklists were also 
used as a basis for a pretest-posttest. evaluation of the Reading 
Resource component. They were administered as a pretest in 
September 1974 and as a posttest in May 1975. While Objective 8 
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uses the Readiness Skills Checklist and Objective 9 uses the 
Reading Skills Checklist in^ actuality these scores were not 
kept separate. They became more meaningful when combined, as 
waa done in this case. Therefore, while there are three per- 
formance objectives , Table ' 17 indicates per cent gain only for 
readiness students and students at pre-primer and above. In 
all cases the^ higher demand performance criterion of 80 per cent 
was used. 

Performance Objectives 8-l0. , 

8- By the completion of the project year, reading 
^resource student s"^ in the re^Ldine^at group will demonstrate a 
knowledge of readiness skil-ls by attain ing^> (on the average) ' 
proficiency in 80 per cent or moire, of the skills on the Readi- 
ness Skills Checklist . 

. 9- By the completion of the project year; reading 
resource students in the, readiness group will deit\pnstrate a 
knowledge of reading skills by attaining (on the average) pro-^ 
ficiency in 50, per cent or more of the skills on the Reading 
Skills Checklist (pre-^imer level) . ■ ^ 

^10- By the completion of the project year, reading 
resource students ( pre^primer, primer, first, second grade , 
th ird grade and above ) will demonstrate the knowledge of reading 
ski^-ls by attaining (on the avera'ge) proficiency in 80 per cent 
or more of the skills specified on the Reading Skills Checklist 
for that level (pre-primer, primer, first, second grade, third 
grade and above) . 
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TABLE 17 



Number and Mean Gain) in the Readiness/Reading Checklist by 
Stadents at Readine^ LeVel and Pre-Pritner and Above Level 
in the Reading Resource Program ** 



Schools . 


Readiness students 
N Mean Gain ^ 


and 

N 


^ P T*fi — P T" 1 TT1<^ T~ 
d IT i. £^ J. ^ Itl^ J. 

Above 
Mean Gain 


Agac 


4 


3.25* 


20 


2.70* 


! Carbulliao 


1^ 




D 


on 


Inara j an 
» 


0 








Lu j an 


21 


2. 17* 


1 n 


1 70* 


I Merizo 


3 


1.17* 






Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 


16 


2.19* 




/ J. • -7 J 


San Miguel 


± o 


78 




± • D J 


Price 


" 4 


1.75* •' 




1 43* 


Sanchez 


4 


,7 

3. 00* ^' 


« 

23 


' 2.78* . . 


Taiofof o 


10 


1.20* 


17 . 


1.94* •. 


Taitano 


7 


t 

1.79* 


22 


2.00* 5 


Torres 


4 


3.00* 


24 


2.42* ■ 


Ulloa 


13 


1«77* 


19 


2.37* ] 


Yona 


26 


-.02 


13 


. -.04 


Non-Public 


2 8 


.46 


19 


.50 , 


TOTAL 


174 


1.16* 


^ 305 


2^10*' 



* Performance Objective Attained 
** Source: Readiness/Reading Checklist 
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Conclusion * 

For the readiness group, four of fourteen schools 
(Inarajan had no full record readiness students) did not reach 
the performance objective- For all 174 readiness students, the 
mean gain was 1.16 years. 

For the pre-priijier and above group, three of fifteen 
schools did not reach tjie performance objective. For all 305 
students in tj^s classification, there was a mean gain of 2.10 
years. Therefore, these ^hree performance objectives were met. 



r 

Data Analysis - Objective 11 - 

At the completion of the project year Reading Resource 
students were asked to complete the Guam Attitude Survey. The 
number of items s-bowing positive attitudes by sub- sections for 
each student was obtained and a school mean was calculated. 
Table* 18 contains the average pjfer cent positive attitudes of 
Reading Resource students for the four sub-sections. 

Performance Objective 11 

By the completion of the project year, reading re- 
source students will demonstrate positive responses^ toward 
peers, school items, and readi|||p attaining an average positive 
response of 80 per cent or greater on the Guam Attitude Survey 
of Reading Resource Students. 

Conclusion , 

s 

All schools met or exceeded the performance objective 



in all four att 



itude areas. 
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TABLE 18 



Average P€{E»nlr Positive Attitude of Reading 
Resource StTOerits from Guam Attitude Survey * 




€1 



/ 



SCHOOL 


Self 


ATTITUDE 
Peers 


TOWARD 
School 


/ Reading 


— • — -. -. 

Agat 


62.2 


81.4 


97.6 




86.0 


Carbullido 


61.6 


83.8 


95.8 


87.2 


Inarajaui 


60.6 


86.2 


78.8 


73.8 


Lujan 


57.8 


75.6 


94.8 


89.2 


Merizo 


74.0 


85.-2 


92.2 


* :: 89.8 


Ordot/Chalan Pago 


65.8 


55.4 


77.0 


89.0 


I 

pPrice 


59.4 


75.8 


89.0 


81.2 


Sanchez 


77.8 


96. 8 


99.2 


100.0 • 


San Miguel ^ 


65. 8 


75.2 


94.0 


84.6 


Taitano 


67.4 


81.8 


95.2 


78.6 


Talofofo 


66.2 


79.6 


77. 8 


. 79.6 


Torres 


63.4 


8~0.4 


83.8 


86.6 


Ulloa 


67.2 


57.0 


96.6 


89.4 


Yona 


60.4 


78.0 


94. 8 


83.2 


Non-PUblic 


61.8 - 


80.6 


95.6 


86.6 



* Sou 



a^ce: Attitude Survey of Reading Resource Component 
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Data Analysis - Objective 12 

^ At the end of the project year regular classroom ' 
teachers were . asked, to complete ^'the Reading Resource Component 
SlassroonV'Teacher Invenliory. ^ The responses to each item by 
each teacher were cofirverted into per cent' response. Tfiese 

respon^se percentages are found in Table 19. ^. 

* ■ ^ 

Performance Objective 12 ^ 

By the complQ:tion of the project year, regular class 
room teachqrs wit.! derac^nstrate a positive attitude toward the 
read^g resource program by attaining an average positive- re- 
sponse of 80 per cent or greater on the ^j^ading Resource Com- 
ponent - Classroom Teacher Inventory. " 

" • \ ■ • ' ' . • ^ ^ ^- ■ , ■ : ' ^ V ^ 

Conclusion 



' The per' cent of positive response' by r'egular class- 
room tecijchers to all items reached or exceeded th6 perforrtvance 
objective.^ Thus ' objective 12 y/as^conSidered attained. 

Data Analysis - Objective 13 ^ 

At the end of %he grroject year reading resource 
teachers were asked to complete the Readincf Resource Teachers 
inventory. The responses to ea^h item by each teacher were 
converted into per dent response. These response percentages . 
are found in Table 20. ^* 



Performance Objective 13 v. J 

By the completion of the project year, reading 
l^resouro^teachers will demonstrate a positive attitude toward 



TABLE 19 




Percent Resppnse Configuration ^owa:i^^R€%dincL Reso 
Component by Regular Classrodfai^eaCh^B^f 



Item 



■f ,. . 



kespohse Percentage 



SA 



D 



SD 



,2. 
3. 



5. 



6. 



In general the use of reading^ 
resourpe teachers in the TFLASH 
Project has be^n effjective 
my school. \ J* 

The small giroup remedial rei^flfnc 
activities provided by t^ie 
FLASH Project have h61ped the*! * 
regular classroom teachet's . • / , v/ 

The reading resource- tfeac^heir^ti^^^^^^^^ 
assigned to my; school arW e^JiSqr 
tive in work^g with s€uaenJts*,^^ 

5^e reading resourqe t^acl>e^:te^^ 
provide needed remedial r^^^^ 



suppprt to 
st\id€yits. 



gulaiT: 



I^ many r^pects% I hav0;i?ip£*?t^^ : 
dissatisfied v^th^ the PfdVSH % / 
reading resou^^e^ program 
schop^. ■ ■'-•■:o'^-V 

Thfere is .good communicat^ori 
bfetweejii^^t)^ r^dd^stg:\^€^y- 
source tejifch^^ and regulafB^' 
classroom teachers. — ^ * 

In general, my^ student (s) en- 
rolled in remedial reading clas- 
ses have shownr improvements in 
language arts. ; 

The ^LASH instructioha.1 ^dcti-^ 
vities in tKe area of reading^ 
/^and language was coippatible witl 
the objectives of the reading 
and language programs operating 
w^^ln^our school (s). 





-if 






.52 


48 










fl 




■ ■52;. 


47 


1 
















2 










- 


1 


, 7 


44 


48 


34 


51 


9 




42 


56 


2 












33 


65 


2 





84 



Tablte .19 ... 
(continued) 



Item (corit;inued) 



Response Percentage 
SA A D SD 



10. 



I had ample opportunities to m^et 
with the reading resource teaclier 
for the purpose of obtaining help- 
JEul information concerning the 
progress of my students. 

If possible, I would prefer the 
continued services of the FLASH y 
reading resource teachers in .my 
school next y^ar. 



- ;5 



25 



56 



70 



42 




* ISourc^e: 



Regular Classroom Teacher Inventory 



^' TABLE 20 

Percent Favorable Response Toward Reading Resource 
Component by Reading Resource Teacher * 



' '. \ ^ 

Item 


Response Percentage 




Yes 


No 


1. In general, has the FLASH (^)'Pro- 
ject been effective in your school 

111 1 n 1 a 1 O 

^ jjuxxuxng \S) : 


100 


4:' 


2. Have the primary objectives of 
the FLASH (IV) Project been ade- 
^^ately presented to you? 


100 




J • was une Keaaing Kesource cooradin* 
ator helpful in assisting you in 
your work With the fiSEA* Title I 
children? 


100 




4. Was your opinion in meeting the 
.neeas ox c^oeaA ixuj.e x suuaenus 
made an integral part in the 
selection of ESEA Title I 
students? 


100 




5. Did you. feel you worked with 
unoS:4^. cnixaren wno .w^re xn une 
great^feist need of supplemental 
reading and language assis- 
tance? % 


, 93 


/ 

7 


6.. Did 'you have am^le -ojpportunities 
to. meet with cl^.^sroom teachers 
for the purpos^ of supplying help- 
ful information, concerning the . 
progress of ESEA Title I students? 


73 


27 


7. in your opinion, were the FLASJf (IV) 
. .. jLnstructional activities in the ar^a 

. ' ^'-.''-wk reading anij^. language compatible 
/ ;;^^ith the objectives of the reading , 
• and- language progreuas operating 
wit&lri your school (s) ? 


84 


16 , 


8. . In your opinion, vias the ESEA 'Title 1 
classroom adequately equipped with 
multimedia 'devices and instiructionai 
materials? 


79 

r 


• 21 


. - ' . 86 . ■ 


V 





■^able 20 
(continued) 



Item (continued) 



Response;, Percentage 



Yes 



9. In your opinion^ was the in-service 
training pjrovided by the FLASH (IV) 
V'X^ject valuable? 

10. If possible, would you like %o par- 
■ - tticipate in the FLASH Project again 
..next year? 




79 



No 



21 



the reading resouxcsje program by attaining an average positive 



respbnse of 80 Hi^Bnt^ cir greater on th^ Reading Resource 




-Teachers Invjdi'iitoa^H^ r 

Conclus^n " 

^. .. The per cent of positive response by Reading Resource 

te^achers to items ^xcept three reached or exceeded pex- 

formance objective. Two of these three are at 79% and will be 
considered as meeting ther:^ performance objective * ^The one 
remaining item, related to having opportunities to meet with 
classroom teachers, did not meet the objective. 

m 

Data Analysis - Objective .14 

During May 197.5 administrators^ of scho^s offering 
Reading^ Resource programs were asked _€b complete the Reading 
Resource Component - Administrator Inventory.' The responses 
to each item by each administrator were converted to per cent 
of favorable and unfavorable responses. This data is reported 
in Table 21. ^ ' ' ' - 



^Performance Objective 14 . r^. ^^ ^ 



/ 



By the completion of the projeict year, target ^hool 



principals will demonstrate a positive attitude jfesponse of 80; 
per cent orA^greatej* on tl|e. Reading Resource Compgn^^*»- Admm^ 



istrator Inventory. ^: ^ ^ 

Conclusion ' ^ . • * ' , . 

• ^ : w ■ 0 ■ ' ' ■ 

Per .cent of favorable responses by cprincipals reached 
the performance objective on all items^ thus t^^bjective 
considered reached. . ' ^ - 



Percent Response Configuration Toward Reading Resourgp by 
Administrators Hiving .the Program in Their Building *, 



I tern 



, -^T^esponse Percentage 
SA , A D SD 



1\ 



5. 



In gener'al> .the;' use of reading 
resource teachers in the FLASH (IV) 
Project 1ia^t?een effective in my 
school . ' ^ 

The small group remedial reading 
activities provided by the FLASH 
(IV) Project have helped the 
regular classroom teachers. 

The , goals and. objectvies of the 
Reading Resource Component .of the 
FLASH (IV) Project have been 
adequately presented to target^ 
school admin is t^jcttprs . . • r 

In general, the^ecfular class- 
room teachers ' in n^ .schooj. have 
"been positive toygai^d- l^^^reading 
resource teacher^^'r^Q^W^ffl^ by- fche 
, FLASH (IV) ^.P-rojV ^ 



The reading re 
assigned to my 
y^, working 






respurce %^acher'(s)i^'' 
_ _,d. remedial, -reading 
i^i^lar classroom 



In. my odinion, the FLASH (IV) 
instructional areas are ^feJe- 
quately eijuipped with multimedia 
devices?i"aii^ ^instructional, 
materi^-s^iv^s 

In many respects,- I have been ' 
dissatisf^d with the FLASH (IV) 
reading resource program in my 
sc^ol. • 



32 



54 



23 



39 



77 



54 



46 



70 



61 



'23 



92 



46 

6 



I 



54 



Table 21 
(continued) 




item (continued) 



Redponfie Percentage, 

. *■ • 

SA A ^ P ^SD 



^9. 



10. 



It appear g that tWere is good 
communication between the 
FLASH (IV) reading resource 
teacHersS'^and regular classroom 
teac^Jiefs. ^ 

If possible, I would prefer 
the continued services of the' 
FLASH reading resource teachers 
in my school, next year. 



9^ 




4^ 



* 

33 


67 




• 










. 78. 


22 






*' 






















V 












/ 








* S^ir'ce^ .dfe^(tinistrat - Reading Respurce 



90 



78 



PROCESS .OBJECTIVE DATA ANALYSIS 



Data Analysis - Objectives 1-6 



j(eadinc 



During the project year pleading Resource teachers 
were asked to keep records of their time spent on various seg- 
ments of the Reading R^^purce Prt^^^^jyTO- These records .came in 
the form of the Monthly Monitoring Porij^s which' were sent to the 
^project coordinator each month. These forms serve to' document, 
activity of the Readin-^ Resource teadher. A summary of average 
daily time for Readings-Resource instruction is found in Table 22 

Process Objectives 1-6 r 

1- During the project year, the Reading Resource 
teacl\^rs will provide instruction to develop vocabulary skills 
as documented by the Reading Resource Teacher Monthly M6ni- 4 ^ 

toring Form. ^ ^ • 

■ . ■ , •■ # - . ■ :^ 

2- During the proj^t year, the Reading R^o^cS 0' 
teachters will provide, instruction to develop oral 'andf^si lent 
reading skills as documented by the Reading Resource Teacher 
Monthly Monitoring Foms. ' - 

3- During. fehe project year, the Reading Resource 
teacheiTs will provide instruction to develop perceptual motor 
skills , where applicaible , as documented by the Reading Resource; 
teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

4- During the project year, the Reading Resource^ 
teachexjs will provide i^iSti-uction to develop comprehensiori 

' : ; . 91 

. ^9 ' ' • 



TABLE 22 



Average Daily Time For Reading Resource- 
Instruction For All Program Teachers * 



Instructional 
Area 




Average 


Daily 


Times (Minute) 






m ' 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


~ ^ 

Vocabulary 




43 


41 


37 


39 




55 


95 


*★ 


Word Attack 




45 


51 


\ 


67 


64 


55 


113 


** 


Comprehens ion 




32 


41 


J 


52 


56 


68 


173 


^* 


Readiness 




43 


10 


14 


21 


30 




^43 


** 

r 


TOTAL 




163 


143 


143 


179 


225 


202 


424 





* Source: Monthly Monitoring - Forms 
** Testing in May 



1 



9 



92 



skills as documented by the Reading Resource Teachers Monthly 
Monitoring Fcfrm, 

5- Durirlg the project year, tjie Reading Resource 
teachers will provide instruction to develop language skills as 
documented by the Reading Resource Teacher Monthly Monitoring 

^Form. ' * 

6- During the t^rl^ject year, the Reading Resource 
teachers ^will provide instruction to develop word attack skills 
as documented by the Reading Resource Teacher Monthly Monitoring 
Form.' 

Conclusion ^ , 

The Monthly Monitoring Form documents that process 
objectives 1, 4 and 6 were met. Proce&s objectives 2, 3 and^^^ 

lesi" 



were also^^met, but are combined under the heading of "Readine 



in the table. 

Data Analysis - Objectives 1-3 (Teacher Aides ) 
r 

During the project year Reading Resource teachers . 
were asked, to keep records of the daily time aides spent in 
various, segments of the Beading Resource Program. These records 
^^me' in 'th^ form of the Monthly' Monitoring Forms which were sent 
to the pfojiect coordinator each month.. These, forms serve to 
document activity, of the aides. A s.unmiar]j|||pf avexg^ 
time aides spent in supportive activities As found in Table 23. 

Process Objectives ^^-3 - (Teacher Aides) 

y^^^' Reading Resource 

^Component' teacher aidesi will provide instruction^BT reinforcement 



of ESEA Title I Students as documented by the Reading Resource 
Teacher Aide Monthly Monitoring Form. 

. 2- During the project Y^^^ the Reading Resource 
Component teacher aides will j)repare instruct'ional:. materials 
as documented by the Reading Resource Teacher Aid^ Monthly 
Monitoring Form. */ • v i-. ; ♦ ^^^^^^^i^.J.. *:'^^-'^:- 

3- During the pro|i^;t yea^ Resource 
Component teacher aide will carry out clerical tasks as docu- 
mented by thfe Reading -RespuTCe Teacher Aide Monthly Monitoring 
Form. — 

Conclusion . ^ ^ 

The Monthly Monitoring Form documents >that .the process 
objectives related to use of teacher aides were met. 



\ 




A. 



9 . .94 



TABLE 23 . ^ 



Average Daily Time for Reading Resource Teacher Aides 
oil Supportive A'c'tiVities - Grades 1 to 3 * 



• Supportive ♦ 
Act3 vity 

« 


Sept. 


<* 

Av^age Daily Time (Minutes) 
Oct. Nov.' Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May 


Instructional 
Reinf orcaBment 


34 


122 


114 


80 


12.8 


155 


139 


*L47 


* * 


* 




















Preparation 
of Materials 


'67 ^ 


75 


64 


91 


95 


102 


94 


96 




Clerical 


143 


90 


81 


. 78. 


^1 


74 


■ 57 


85 




Others 


0 


^•=^■.21 


37 


49 


40 


31v 


35 

J^r 


73 




^ TOTAL 


244 


308 


296 


298 


344 


362 


325 


401 





•■ Is-: ■ 



^ * Source: Monthly Monitoring Fprms 
** Testing in May 



Gains of Rertadi^ Resource students on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test/Reading Siib-test were sufficiently large that 
all schools reached or exceeded the expected performance 
objective. Gains by these students on the Classroom Reading 
Inventory reached high enough levels that -thirte^^n of ;±Jie .f if- 
teen schools met or exceeded the perfoHnancelg^ When 
the mean gain of all students without iMfccern for schoolSiis 



calculated, it exceeds the perf orman^HHBp&tive. 

There was a rather ^compli#ajM»set 9^ objectives for 



the Dolch List. Success here was ^jiS^SP^ based on the 

student's classification on the R^S^j^fep^/Readi^^ 




All schools for all classif icaticaaiix)£ students successfully 

..... 

reached the performance objective with the exception of one 
groyp. In other words, of sixty possible opportunities for ... 
groups to meet the objective', it was rapt in fifty-nine. 

Gains on the Readiness/Reading Checklist were related 
to Whether the student was classified as, a readiness 'student 
or pre-prinier and above. Of the readiness sj:i:yieyits , gains 
brought ten out of fourteen schools to the objective or beyond, 
ifowever, the mean gain for all readiness ftudentSp exceeded the 
performance elective. ' Of tHe pre-priiHer and above students, 
gains brought twelve of fifteen schools\to the objective, oj^ be- 
yond. But again, the mean 'gain for all pre-primer and. abov^ 
* students exceeded the performance objectives. . . 



In view of the gains in ^lie^RAT/Reading, the Classroom 
Reading Inventory, the Dolph List and the Readiness/Reading 
Checklist, this portioi\ of this component has been successful. 
Over-ali gains are impressive. Most schools that .failed to 
reach the objective still had modest gains. Why a very few 
classes did, not, is not at this time e'xplainable. 

.When students were asked to complete the Guam Atti- 
tude Survey they rated their attitudes'^ toward themselves, their 
peers, their sfe'hool and their reading. All schools show' posi- 
tive attitudes that' reach or exceed the desired perform^ce 
..level in all four attitude/areas. 'Apparently, the program was 
able to influence. student attitudes - all in a positive, direc- 
tion. 

When classroom teachers were ksked to express their 
attitudes toward the Reading Resource co;mponent, they were 
suff icienlf'ly positive that their responses to all items on the 
Teacher^ Inventory met or e^fceeded th^ performance objective. 
When the resource teachers were asked, some felt that they did 
not have anJple opportunities to meet with classroom teachers 
for the .purpose^ of supplying helpful information about parti- 
cipant students*. Tl^ey also felt. that they were nqt adequately 
equipped with multimedia devices ah<J instructional materials. 
A few expressed some doubts about the value of the FLASH pro- 
ject. Administrate apported the program .sufficiently that 
their positive attitv^^eiS reached or 'exceeded performance 
objectives. 



85 



D^riJra the project year there was more than ^adequate 
evidence of support for -the process objectives of the Reading 
Resource component in the Mohthly, Monitoring Form. Teachers 
'and resource teachers had indeed perf9rmed in method and. con- 
tiv^reas in a manner that would be expeclied tc^produce the 
desired changes. Reading Resour^ce aides were documented as 
providing instr,uctional reinforcement, material preparation 
and clerical services >s expected of them. " - 




CHAPTER 4 

Teaching English to Spea*kers of Other Languages 

(TESOL) • ' ' ^ 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The TESOL component of FLASH V was primarily r^- 
sponsible 'for 'bringing to certain children instruction in oral 
communication skills, having as\its goal the alleviation of 
deficiencies in these skills. Th^re Is a segment of Guam's 
phildren that do not have English their dominate language 
or speak English so po6rly that additional educational interven- 
tion Was considered imperative. 

u 

Children were selected for this - program^ort the basis 
of being within economic criteria established '^y ESEA Title. I 
Guidelinea and having oral language difficulties as measured 
by the'^Guam TESOL test. Test results plus the opinions of the 
TESOL coordinator and the e valuator from the Department of 
Education's Planning and Evaluatioh^nit were iised to identify 
eligible 'Schools. Similar efforts were used to identify and 



isolate eligible studehtsv. The TESOL test scores were used as 
prete^ indicators for evaluation purposes. 

\ The schools within the program became Agat Elementary 
Carbullido Elementar*, Ordot/Chalfin . Pago Elementary, Saji ^ ; 
Miguel Elemeijitary , C.L. Taitaap Elementary Ulloa Elementary, 

99 . ^ 

n 



Yona Elementary and Price Elementary. In addition to; these 
public .schools there were four non-public sdhools, that is, 
Cathedral Grade School, San,yicepte, Mt. Carmel and Santa Bar- 
bara. Each of thfe pight TESOL teachers for the public " schools 
had a maximum of fifty stiidents with which they would meet. 
The traveling teacher for the non-public scho9ls was limited to 
sixty students -^a tptal enrollment for the entire TESOL pro- 

g-^am Of 460. , - " - . r.. • - • 

The primary goal of the TESOL pi^ogram was to increase ^ 
facili-by in the use of oral language.' Both use.-and comprehension 
are included in this goal. Along with this skill development ^ 
it was( expected that these students would -improve their self- . 
concept", and gain- more favorable attitudes toward their peers, 
their school arnd the English language. - 

The instructional program' used the traditional 
methods, materials and equipment of TESOL instruction.^ In 

Grade two instructional content .stressed article usage, plural 

^. * • 

Countable nouns, pronouns, verb tense agreement, prepositions, 
past tense, ordinal position and present continuous tense. Grade 
one instructional content stressed article usage, countables, 
pronouns, verb usage and pluralization of nouns. 
'^A'/ Use of the TESC eacher i^s basic to this program. 

It was thought th^t ^a team approach^ utilizing the regul.ar. 
classroom teacher and the TESOL teacher would bring the great- 
^st force to bear on the students' oral communication problem.' 
Because TESOL instruction is very technical and demands a good 
deal of skill and" practice, it was.felt that employing a - 

^100 



specialist was the only way to really make an iiupact in this 
area. • 

In addition to the team of TESOL teacher and regular 
teacher, thisre was the teacher aide and the home visitor. The 
aide assisted in the individualization o'f instruction, in 
matferial preparation,, and performed a variety of non-teaching 
duties. The home visitor helped make the parents members of 
the total educational team. 

Organisationally the TBSOL teacher and the regular 
classroom teacher were On a straight line relationship with 
both the target school' principal and the coordinator .of the 
TESOL Component; The coordinator was involved in supportive 
consultation and supervision, directly concerned with the step 
by step flow of the component. The school administrator, - 
equally concerned with the program, saw this class as part, of 
the whole school and planned for smooth coordination. 



5 



V 101. 



89 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE DATA ANALYSES 



Data Analysis - Objective 1 ^ \ . 

During September; 1975 the Guam tESOL Test - Form I 
was administered as a pretest and selection device for the' • 
first grade TESOL program. During May 1976 it was readminis- 
tered as the posttest. The. number of items" answered correctly 
by each student was obtained and a school mean was calculateu. 
The gain for the academic year was^ the difference between the . 
pretest mean and the posttest mean. In addition, the nuftiber 
of students individually attaining the objective was obtained., 
as well as the percent of total number of students attaining 
the obje(5tive. Table 24 contains these results. 

Performance Objective 1 , ' ^ , 

By the completion of the project year, TESOL fi'rst 
gr^de students will apply oral language production skills by ' 
'attaining '^n Average gain of 25 per cent or greater on the Guam 
TESOL Test - Farm I. , , * 

Conclusion . ■ ' " ' - ' . - 

All schools reached or exceeded the perfoarmance 
objective. °Two. hundred seventeen .students , or 98 per cent of 
those in the program, reached this objective. - ^ 

p at a Analysis - Objective 2 * 
" — ' ' * 

)uring September 1975 the Guam TESOL Test - Form II 

was admipii)Btered at the same- times as Form P with the fall 

102 . - 



TABLE 24* 



Means^ and. Frequency^ of Students Attaining the Objectives 
of the TESOL Program - TESOIa Test - Grade One 



S chop Is 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 


Agat 


45.07 


30 


83.10 


30 


38.03* 


. 30 


100 


Carbullidb 


36^16. 


-25 


76.0*0 


18 


39.84* 


• 17 


100 


Ulloa 


35.93 


30 


93.86 


21 


57.93* 


21 


100 


Yona 


41.74 


27 


79.27 


22 


39.53* 


19 


95 


Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 


38. «9 


36 


89.13 


31 


50.24* 


29 


.100 


Taitano 


45. OS 


40 


85. 34^ 


35 


40.26* 


32 


97 


San Miguel 


52. 71 


24 


92.05 

/ ■ 
81.8(7^. 


20 


3^.34*, 


20 


100 


Pr^ce 


54. 07 


28 


23 


.27.80* 


20 


87, 


Non-Public 


38..16 


32 


94./i0 


31 


55.94* 


. 29 


100 • 


TOTAL 

f . 


42. 88 


272 


8^.44 


c 

231 


43.56* 




" 98 



Note: Differences in N Wi thirl schools result from some students 
not having both' bretest and posttest. 

/ i * 

* Attained perf ormaitde/ objective - 



/ administration being the pretest and the s^pring administration 
being the posttest. The number of correct responses by each 
student was obtained and a school mnean was calculated. The 
gain for the academic year was the. difference between the Ipre- 
test mean and the, posttest mean.. In addition, the number of 
students individually attaining the objective along with per 

cent of total number of students attaining the objective was 

(1 - , . ■ ^ 

obtained. Table 25 contains these results. 

Performance Objective 2 

By t^e c9mpletion of the project year, TESOL second 
grade students wiil^ apply oral language production skills by 
attaining an average gain of 25 per cent or greater on the Guam 
TESOL Test - Form II. . 
Conclusion ; ^ / • 

All schQols reached or exceeded the performance ob- 
jective. One hundred foiizy-one students, or 95 per cent of 
' those part'icipating, reached the objective.) 

< . , ■ - 

Data Analysis - Objectives 3-6 

""i ^ • 

At the completion of the- project TESOL stCidents were 

asked to respond to the Guam Affective Inventory - TESOL. They 

rated t^eir attitudes toward themse^es, their peer§ , the school 

and Erra^ish. An average positive attitude for each sch|ool and 

grade w^s obtained and thoser results are in Table 2^. 

; I • • , ' ^ . * 

Performance Ob jecti^?S^^-6 

3- By the completion of the project , year / TESOL . 

students will demonstrate positive attitudes toward self, by 



92 

104 



* TfiBIiE 2 5 ^ 



Means and 'Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives 
of the TESOL Program - TESOL Test - Grade Two 



•r 

Schools 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 




Students Attaining 

Objective' 
Number Percent 


Agat 


62 


. 15 


20 . 


93. 


61 


18 


31 


.46* 


16 


89 ' 


Carbullido 


46 


. 72 


25 


89. 


•29 


14 


42 


.57* 


14 


100. " / 


Ulloa 


42 


.38 


26 


92. 


25 


20 


49. 


87* 


20 


/ 100 


Ybna / 


51 


.26 


23 


82. 


43 


21 


31. 


17*. 


18 

>< 


90 


Ordot 






















Chalan 






















Pago - 1 


45 


. 8^ 


14 


92, 


.77 


13 


46. 


,91* 


13 


ippi^i- 


Taitano 


56 


. 70,^ 


10 


92. 


17 


6 


35. 


47* 


5 


100^:; 


^San Miguel 


55 


.40 


25 


90. 


67 


24 


35. 


27* 


20 


9.5 


Price 


6-4 


. 33 


15 


86. 


,93 


15 


22. 


60* 


12 


I*' 

80 A 


• Non-Public^ 


40^75 


2 8 


80. 


.82 


28 . 


40. 


07* 


. 23 r 


100 
























TOTAL 


50 


.49 


186 


88. 


13 


159 


37. 


64* • 


141 


» ■ 95 



'"^^ote: V Differences. ir\j>N within schools result from some .students 
riot, having both pretest and posttest. 

* Attained performance objective ^ . ^ . . 




Average P( 



. ^ TABLE 2 6 

rcent Posit j|ve Attitude "of TESOL Students * 



3 

f 






ATTITUDE TOWARD 








Grade 


Self 


Peers - 


School 


TESOL 


Agat 


r 


1 


94.6 


98.8 


89.6 


92. 0 


Carbullido 




1 


77.0 ' 


80.0 


75.2 


84.4 " 


Ordot/Chalan 


Pago 


. 1 ■ 


97.6 


97.0 


99.4 


" 9,9 . 4 


, Price 




1 


79.0 


83.8 


- 69.4 


8 6.0 


San " Miguel 




1 ' 


96 . 4 


81 . 2 


• 83.4 


81.0 


i tano 




1 


9 0 0 


94.0 


• 85.2 


8^ . 8 


nil r>;^ 




'1 


u ^ • *x 


,80.2 


^^-•76.6 


79.2 


X Wit Cl 




1 


17 H • O 




84 2 

r 


93.8 


Klr^n — PiiV^l 1 c 

INvJlI - IT LIJ^-LX^ 




1 


89 ^ 0 


93.0 


S 93.6 


98.2 


Agat 


/ 


2 


89.4 


88.2 

ft 


78 . 8 


83.2 


Carbullido 




2 . 


81.6 


83.6 


7918 


77.2 


Ordot/Chalan 


Pago 


2 ■ 


98.4 


98.4 


100.0 


100.0 . ^ 


Price 




. 2 


on o 


Q "7 9 
O / • Z 




95.8 


San Mi'guel 




Z 


.91.0 


a9.o . 


'9-1.0 


-9 3 . 0 


Taitano 




2 , 


95.6 

> 


■'8^. 6 ' 


91.2 


86.8 


rilloa ■ ; ^^ 




2 


.88.8 


78.2 


89.8 


96.0 


Yona 




2 


86. 6 


84:6 


87.6 




Non-Public 




2 


89.0 


9,6.0 


95.2 


100*^ . 



* Source: Guam Affective Inventory: TESOL 
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attaining an average positive 'response of 25 per cent or greateir 
on ^the Guam Affective Inventory attitude-toward-self litems . 

4- By the completion of the project year, TESOL 
students will demonstrate attitude 'bc^ard peer3 by attaining 

an average positive response of 25 per cent or greater on the 

« <t . ■ 

Guam AffeLctive Inventory attitude-toward-pe'ers items. 

5- By the completion of the' project year, TESOL 

* ' ■ 

Students will demonstrate positive attitudes toward school by 
attaining an averag^ positive resp*onse'of 25 per cent or greater 
on the Guam Affective Inventory a1:titude-toward-school. items. 

6- By the completion of the ,pro ject year, TESOL 
students will demonstrate positive attitudes' toward English by 
attaining an average positive response of 25 per cent or greater 
on the Guam Affec^ve Inventory attitude-toward-English items. 
Conclusion , * 

■ • :•■ " ■ ■ ' & " ■ • 

All schools reached or far excpedfed the performance 
objective . / ^ , ' • 

Data Analysis - Objective 7 



At^the same times the Guam TESOL* Test - Forms I a'nd . 

• • . 1/ 

II were administered the teacher\was asked ta complete an ob- 
servation scale for each student's itiotivatiorial level, verbal 
ability, social ability and emotional stability . The number of 
items with tavoralile attitudes for; each student was obtained 
and a school mean was calculated. The gain for the academic- 

. year was the difference' between tTie pretest mean and the pbst- 

^ > 

test mean. In addition, the number of students individually / 

■ ■ ^ 107 • ' ■ ■ • *^ 

■ . ' * ■ ' 95 ■ ^. . 




attaining th€\obj\^ctive ^long with per cent of total number of 
students attainingVthe-^-ebgectiYe was obtained. Tables 27,-28, 



29 and 30 present this data for grade one and Tables 31, 32, 



3 3 and 34 for grade two. 



Performance Objective 7 

By the completion of the project?- year, TESOL students 
will respond positiveliK-to vthe .program (mot ivation , verbal 

ability, social ability, emotional stability) by^. attaining arf 

} ■ 

avera^e^gain of • 25 per cent or greater on the Guam Teacher Ob- 
servation Scale. • ^ , . - ^ 
Conclusion ■ ' . . . • . 



schools met the performance objective in both 
grades, with one exception.^ In the area of social ability, Ul- 
loa did not meet the objective in either grad^e one or grade two. 
First grade TESOL students inc^fvidua^lly attained the objective, 
•in, all area^:^ 186 students, or 85 per cent , in motivation ; 201 
students, or -92 per cent, in verbal ability; 164, or 75 per cent 
in social ability; and 185, or 84 pSr cent, in emotional stabr 
ility. At the grade two level 122, or 84 per cent, obtained 
the objective in motivation; 129 students, . or 88 per cent-, in 
verbal ability; f08, or 74 per oent, in social ability;- and 121, 
or 83 per cent, in emotional stability. Both- grade levels were 
less successful in deid^nS^trating "favorable positive response 
in the arg|i of .^social ability. • 
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Means and •« Frequency of Students 'Attaining- the Objectives 
- of the TESOl' Program r- Guam Teacher Observation 
Scale Motivation ^.inb test - Grade One 



Schools 


Pretest 
Mean N 


■t ^ 

Posttest 
Mean N 


0*0. ' ■ 
<• 


Students Attaining 

' Objective ^ . 
Number Percent* 


Agat f 


6. 38 


.32 


11.31 


|&'32 


4.93* 




87 


Carbullidp 


D ■ rl3 




in 43 


16 


4^00* 


10 


. 83 


.Ulloa 


. 7.44 


27 


11.21 


24' 


3.77* 


17' 


81 ' 


Yona 


6.32 


29 


-10.77 


26 


' 4.25* 


15 


75 


Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 


7. 47 


38 , 


n. 

12.86 


36 

* 


5.39* 


1 

23 


74 


Taitano 


7.61 


44 


3,1.80 


40 


4.-^:9* 


28 


85'^ 


San Miguel 


6.91 


22 


14.29 


21 


7.38* 


18 


90 


Price 


4. 76 


29 


10.54 


28 




22 


96 


Non-Public 


8. 84 


32 


16.23 


' ^1 


7.31^ 


27 


93 


TOTAL 


7. 01 


276 


12.26 


252 


5.25* 


186 


,>85 

t 



Note: Differences in N ^ll^ithin schools Result from some students 
not having both pretest and posfetfest. 



* Attained performance objective 
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TABgLE. 28- - • ^ . ^ , 

■ ' ■ ■■. ■ 

Means and Frequency of Students Attainirtg the .Objectives 
of the TESQJi Program - Guam Teacher Observation • 
Scale - Verbal Ability Subtest - Grade One 



Schoo i S 



Agat 

Carbullido 

UXloa 

Yona 

Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 

Taitano 

San Miguel 

Price 

Non-Public 



TOTAL 



Pretest 
Mean . N 



Post test 
Mean N 



Gain 



5. 16 
5.83 
5.22 
6.38 

6. 82 
5.84 
5. 09 
3. 17 
6.50 



32 
2 3 
27 
29 

38 
44 

22 
29 
32 



5.e3 276 



11.97 
8.57 
9.8^ 

10.77 

12.67 
11.48 
13.76 
9.6-8 
16.65 



32 
14 
24. 
26 

36 
40 
21 
28 
31 



95 252 



6. 81* 
2.74* 
4.66* 
4. 39* 

5.85* 
5.64* 
8.67* 
6.51* 
10.15* 



6.32* 



Students Attaining . 

'objective 
Number Percent 



29 
9 
19 
18 

26 
32 
20 
21 
27 



201 



97. 
75 
90 
90 

. 84 

97 , 
100 

91 / 

93 



92 



Note: Dif feren'ces in N within schools result from some students 
not having both pretest and posttest. 

* Attained .performance objective 
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^ TABLE ,29 ' 

Means an.d Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives 
of the TESOL -Program Guam Teacher Observation 

Scale - Social Ability Subtest - Grade One < 



Schools 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


/ 

( 

Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 

^ f 


Agat . 


6.66 


32 


11.47 


32 


4 . 81* 


27 


90 / 


Carbullido 


6.61 


23 


9.43 


14 


2.82* 


6. 


50 ; 


Ulloa \ - 


8.30 


27 


9. 7U 


24 


^1.41 


8 '. 




Yona 


8.41 


29 


10.77 


26 


2 . 36* ' 


11 


/55 


Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 


7.89 


38 


s 

13.11 


36 


5.22* \ 


f 

" -23 ' 


. 7 4 • 


Taitano 


7.82 


44" 


10.53 

• 


40 


2.71* 


23 


70 


San Miguel 




22 


14.10 


21 


7. 60^ 


20 


100 


Price ^ 


5.21 


29 


9.46 


28 


4.25* 


20. 


87 


Non-Public 


7.72 V 


32 , 


15.77 


31 


8.05* 


26 


90 ' 


TOTAL 

i . 


7.31 '276 


11.73 


Z52 


r~ 

4.42* 


164 


75 .| 

1 
1 

. 1 



Note: Differences in N within schools result from some students 
not having both pretest and posttest. 

* Attained performance objective 
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TABLE 30^ 




iiieans and Frequency of Students Attaining the Objectives 
'"^of the "teSOL Program. - Guam TeacHer Observation 
Scale - Emotional Stability Subtest - Grade One 



Schools 



Pretest 
Mean 



Posttest 
Mean N 



'Gain 



Agat 

Carbullido 
Ulloa 
Yona 



)rdot < 

Chala^n 
Pago 



Taitano 
S'an Miguel 
Price 

Non-Public 



6-.75 
6.39 
7.59 
6.83 

7.02 
6,41 
4.76 
8.40 



32 
2 3 
27, 
29 

38 
44 
22 
29 
32 



10.09 
9.71 

10. 58' 

'l'3.17 
10.40 
14.81 
10.25 
15.77 



if 



32 
14 
24 
26 

36 
40 
21 
28 
31 



3.34* 
3.32* 
2.16* 
3.75* 

5.41* 
3.38* 
8.40* 
5.49* 
7.37* 



Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number . Perxient 

* ■ ■ 



26 
10' 
14 

\3 

25 
27 
20 
23 
27 



87 • 

83 

67 

65 . 

59 

82 ■ 
100 
100- 

93 



TOTAL 



6.95 276 



11.81. 252 



4.86* 



185 



84 



Note: Differences in N vithuL schools result from some students 
npt having both prete^t\4nd posttest. 

* Attained performance objective 
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100 



i. 



TABLE 31 



Means* and FreWency of Students '^^Vttaining the Objectives 
. of the TESOI? Program - ,Guan) Teacher Observation 
Scale - Motivation Subtest - -Grade Two 



Schools 



Agat 

Carbullido 

Ulloa ^ 

Yona 

Or dot 
ChAan 

Pago ■ 

Taitano 
San Miguel 
Price 

Non-Public 



TOTAL 



Pjretest Posttest 
Mean N Mean N 



Gain 



Students Attaining , 

• Objective 
Number Percent 



' a. 35 20 

7.70 . 27 

k8.30 27 

10.21 24 



12.20 
9. ,60 
7.00 
4.07 
9.21 



15 
10 
2 4 
14 
28 



8.50 189 



14.60 
10.68 
;i.92 
i3;'08 

15.46 
14.43 
14 . 3 .6 
10.31 
16.58 



"22 
25 
23 

15 
7 
22 
13 
24 



13.72 171 



6.25* 
2.98* 
3.62* 
2.87* 

3.26* 
4183* 
7.36* 
6.24* 
7.37* 



5.22* 



•15 

ii 

16 

7 
. 5 
20 
12 
20 



88 
73 
76 
80 

54 
100 
100 
100 

87 



12*2 



84 



Note: Differences in N within schools result from some students 
- not having both pretest and posttest. 

* Attained performance objective ^ " - 
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TABLE 32 



Means and Frequency of. the Students-Attaining the Objectives 
of the TESOL Program - Gueun Teacher Observation 
Scale - Verbal Abili,^y Subtest - Grade Two 



Schools 



Agat 

Carbullido 

Ulloa 

f « ■ ' 

Yon a / 

Or dot / 
Chalan 
Pago 

Taitano 

San Miguel 

Price 

Non-Public 



TOTAL 



pretest 
t?earti N 



Posttest 
Mean N 



Gain 



Students Atjtaining 

Objective 
Number . Percent 



— " — r- 

.50. /20 
27 

€.70 27 
9.58 24 

to. 93' ' 15 

9.40 10 

5.29 24 

3.00 14 

6.32 28 



7.20 18^ 



14.^35 



IOC86 



U.08 
15. 00 

14.80 
15.14 
14.27 




15, 
7 
22 



8.92 * 13 



16.88 



24 



13.51 171 



3.87 
5.74* 
8.98* 
5.92* 
10.56* 



6.31^ 



9 

5 
20 . 
12 
23 



88 
80 
71 
90 

69' 
100 , 
106 
100 
100 



129-. 




pjpte: Differences in Nlwithin schools result from some students, 
not having both pretest aiid posttest. 

♦Attained performance objective 
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■ TABLE 33 ' 

(V . ■ V. .■ / ^ „ ■ .- ^ 

M^ans and* Frequency of the Students Attaining the Objectives 

of the TESOL Program - Giijam Teagher Observation ' - 

Scale - Social , Ability fSubtest - Grade Two 



; 

Schools ' 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Posttest 
Mean N 


• 

Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number Percent 


Agat 

Carbullido 


8.90 
8. 26 


20 
27 


13.30 
10.59 


20 
22 


2.33* 


13 

9 ' 


76' 
60 


. Ijlloa - 


9.67 


27 


11.96 


25 


2.29 


7 , 


33 


Yona 
^ V — 


10. 2 it' 


24 


14.78 


2 3 


^ 4.57*^ 


14 ~ 


70 


Ordot 
Chalan 
Pago 


12.27 


15 


15.67 


15 


3.40* 


7 


54 


Taitano 


9.90 


4, 


14.71 


7 


4f 1* 


- 4 


80 ■ 


San Miguel 


6. 13 


24 


14.50 


22 


" 8.37* 


zo 


100 " 


Price 


3.86 


14 


'9.31 


13. 


5.45* - 


12 


100 


Non-Public 


8.75 


28 


16.54 


24 


•7.79* 


22 


96 ■ 


>t6tal ^ 


8.50 


1%9^ 


13.39 


• 171 


4.89* 


108 


74 



, /^lote: Differences in N within schools result from some students 
not having both, pretest and posttest. 



f 



• / 



i^i^* Attained performance objective 
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TABLE 34 



Me^ns and Frequency of the Students' Attaining the Objectives 
of the TESOL Program'- Guam Teacher Obseryation 
Scale - Emotional Stability Subtest - Grade* Two 



Schools 


Pretest 
Mean N 


Po^tt^t 
Mean ,N ' 


Gain 


Students Attaining 

Objective 
Number ' Percent " 

* 






S. 


85 


20 


13, 


55^ 


20, 


4: 


,70* 


-14 


82 






Carbullido 


8, 


00 


27 


10. 


86 


22" 


2 


.86* 


. 11 iS . 


73 


• 




ui loa' 


• 7. 


.93 


bll 


11. 


08 ' 


25 


3 


.15/ 


• 14 


67 






Yona/ 




. 79 


"I 


14. 


t 

,57 


23- ■ 


4 


!78* 


"16 


80 




//if--" 


Ord^t 






















■% 




Chalan 


















■ ■ 








Pago ^ 


12 


.33 


15' 


15. 


. 80 


15 


3 


.47* 


8 


' 62 




■ /.h 


TaiJtano 


■ 9. 


.60 


10 


14. 


. 00' 


7 


4. 


.40* 


4. ■. \?, 


80 




■.f>'^ ■ 


San Miguel 


6. 


04' 


24 


14. 


,41 


22 


8 


.37* 


20 


lOQ 






i 

Price 


3 


.93 


14 


9. 


.92 


13. 


5^ 

f ■ 


.99* 


12 ^ 


^ 100 






Non-Public 


7. 


.46 


\ 28 


17. 


08 


24- 


9. 


,62* 


22 


96 


■J 




* 

■ TOTAL 


8. 


11 


189 


13. 


■ l 

53 


171 


5. 


,42* 


121 


'\ 83 







Note:^ Differences in N within schools result from some ?tuderfts 
not having both pretest and pcfettest. . ■ \ . 

* Attained performance objectives 
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Data Analysis - Objective 8 s f 

' j At the^ completion^ of the project year TESOL teachers 
werC asked to coii^)lete the tIsiSOL Teachet Inventory. Per cent 
of fav^alDle and non- favorably response was obtained for all^ 
TE90L teachers, Those results are recorded in Table 35. . 



Performance Objective's 



i 



* > B^^ the completionpf the project year, T|ESOL teacljje^s 

Will demons t rate a positive attitude toward the TESOL Program-. 
^i^^ ateiiifinina an average. pOOT-tive- response of 80 per ce;rit or 
greater on the* TESOL Inventory. 

Conclusion \ ' * " 

' — . ^ 



Of the ten items , \ responses toyfive reached or ex- j 
ceeded the performance level asked ^ the statement of 
objective. Responses falling sliglvtiy below the expected per- 
formance level were: \ltem 4, related to selection of students; 
i:feem 6 , rented to ease of meeting with Vhe classrdlfe "teacher ; 
item 8, related to adequacy of Multimedia and. materials ; item 
9, related to in-service training, and item 10.^ jrelat^isd to ^ 
desire to participate in FLASH vnextx year. 



--4 



Data Analysis - Objective 9 

— 



At the completion of the project year regular class-- 
room teachers were asked to complete the TESOL Classroom 
Teacher Inventory. Per cent of favorable and non-favorable 
rjesponse was obtained for these classroom teachers. Table 36 ■ 
cpntains these results. 
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TABLE 35 



' K Percent Favorable Response Toward TESOL 
' by TESOL TeacA^r's * 





Item, ' f f ^ . • .Response Percentage 




VoQ 




1. In general, has the FLASPJ (V) Pro- 
iect been effective in your scjhool 
buU-ding (s) ? 

■J 


1 u u 




2< Have the porimary objectives, of the 
FLASH (V) Project been adequately - 
prei^nt'ed to you? • - 


100 




3. Was. the TESOL Coordinator helpful 
in assis1;ing you in your woric'^ij^h 
ESEA Title I children? . 


.88 a 


12 


4. Was your (Opinion in meetihg the 

needs of "ESEA Title I students made 
an integral part in the selection' . 
of ESEA Trt^e I students? 


63 


- ■ •( 
27 


5. Did you feel you worked with those 
children ^ho w||re in the greatest^ ^ 
need of the instruction proviaea 
by the TESOL Component? 


88 


12 


6. Did you have ample' opportunities . 
to meet with classroom teachers i 
for the purpose of supplying help- f 
ful information concerning the f 
progress of TESOL sffudents? 


.. 75 , 


25 


In'' your opinion, were the FL^SH (V) 
TESpL activities compatible with 
the objectives of the regular 
reading and language programs oper- 
ating in your < school (s) ? 


88 • 


12 


8. In your opinion, was the TESOL 

instructional area adequately equip- 
ped, with multimedia devices and 
instructional, materials? 


75 


1 

25 

m 
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Table 35 
(continued) 



Item (continued) 



Response ;Percentage 

4 

^ Yes Na 



1^ 



10,. 



In your opinio*, was the in-service 
training provided by the 5"LASH (V) ^ 
Project valuable? 

vr--' 

If possible, would you like 
participate in the FLASH (V) 
Project again next year? 





J 



r 



1 

/ 



25 



25 




ex 



J- 



♦/source: TfeSOL Teacher Inventory 
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TABLE 36^ 



Percent Response Configuration Toward TESOL by 
• . ClasgroonLTeachers * , ^ , * ' 



Item 



/ 



ResE^nse Percentage 
SA A / D SD NA 









.. ■ 7 


H D 








37 


51- 


. 3 


- 


39 


U 


6 




46 


49 


• 5 




# 








22 


53 


-8 


8 


3 


13 


37 


43 


32 


57 


6 


4 


50 


50 







In general/ the use of TESOL 
teachers in the FLASH (V)^ Pro- 
ject has been- effective in my 
school . \ . * 

••The. small group TESOJL activi- 
ties provided by the FLASH (V) 
Project has helped regulcir 
classroom teachers. 

The TESOL teacher (s) assigned 
to my school ,are effective in 
working with students . 

The TESOL teacher (s) 'provide 
neede^ supplemental English 
instruction to st<fdents who 
speak other languages. 

In my opinion', the TESOL in- 
structional axeas are ade- 
quately equipped with muljti- 
ifiedia devices and instructional 
materials. • 

In many respects, I have bSen 
dissatlsfidd with the PLASH (V) 
TESOL program in my school. 

It appears that there is" good, 
communication between the FLASH 
(V) TESOL teachers and the 
regular classroom teachers. 

If possible,^ I would prefer 'the 
Continued services of the 
FLASH TESOL teachers in my school 
next year. 



* Sonrce: TESOL Component - Classroom Teacher Inventory 
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Performance Ob j.ect^ve ^9 _ ^ ■ [ * " 

By .the 'Completion of the project year, the regular 
classroom' tea)chers wili demonstrate a positive attitude . tow^W 
th^ TESOL Prjpgram by attaining an^ average positive response ftf *.; 
80 per cent or greater on the Regular Classrvoom Tea^^er Inven-;- 

tory. . ^ , . • ^- ■ . ' ^'"'t'v 

Co nclusion ' ■ ' ■■'v--^ j^ ,^ ■,y:^-:.M,v^^ ; 

\' Of the eight i^Bl'/^a^ positive^ 

response level of 80 pei/ cent or greater. Item five, related 
to the adequacy of multimedia and instructional materials, 
missed ime objective' by five perce^ntage points. ' . ^ 

Data Analysis - Objective 10 ^ 

At the completion of the project year administrators': 

■ .# 

of school* offering the program were asked to respond to. the 
TESOL Component - Administrator Inventory. Per' cent of fayor-y 

able and non-favorable response by these administrators was « 

' ' k . ■ 

obtained. Table 37 contains these results. 

Performance Objective 10 - 

By the completion of the project year, target school' 
principals will demonstr$ite a positive attitude toward the t 
TESOL Program by attaining an average positive response of 80 
per cent or gj^eater on, ^ the TESOL Component - Administratprv., 

■ • . 

Inventory. ' 
Conclusion ^ 

All administrator:^ of schools offering, the TESOL pro- 
gram gave responses that met the perfprmanoe criterion of 80 
per cent "or greater average poi^itive response. ^ 
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TABLE 37 



Perceh't Response Configuration toward TESOL by 
Administrators Having t)ie PrograI^l in Their .Building * 



Item 



'besponse Percentage 



SA- 



D SD 



3. 



8. 



' iij^ ^USTnejral , the use' of TESOL' ' 
i^eacheirs/ in the FLASH (V) Pro- 
ject hSBbfeen effective in my 
^ school . ; ; 

The small group TESOL activities 
providi^a by the EI^SH j(V) 
.Project has helpj^; ifegular 
classroom* teacheirs .* ' •'^ ' 

..:'*' T ■ ■ ■ ■« ■ . 

The goals and objectives of ;,±^^ 
TESQL Cdmponent of the FLASH XV) 
Project ha^ been adequately 
presented \d target, school 
administrators . 

In general, Wie regular classroom^ 
teachers in /my school have been 
positive toward the TESOL 
teachers, provided by the FLASH (V) 
Project.. s. *^ 

The TESOL teacher (s) -assigned to 

ol are effective in working 
tudents. . - 




The TESOL teacher (s) provide 
needed supplemental English in- 
struction to students w]^ speak 
other languages. 

In nty opinion, the TESOL instruc- 
tional' areas are adequately 
equipped with multimedia devices 
and instructional materials. 



80 



58 



In many respects 
dissatisfied -wi 
>TESOL program i 



t^l 



I have been- 
he FLASH (V) 
school. 



122 



58 



75 



58 



33- 



20 
42 

% 

30 



42 



25 



42 

58 



42 



58 



Uo 



Table 37 
(continued) 



Item (continued) 



10 



It apperara that there is good 
communication between the 
FLASH (V) TESOL teachers and ' 
the regular classroom 
teachers. 

If possible, I would prefer 
the continued services of the 
•FLASH TESOL teachers in my 
school next ^year. 



RfiiSponse Percentage 
SA AD. SD 



44 



89 



56 



11 



* Source: Administrators Inventory - TESOL 
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" PROCESS OBJECTIVE DATA ANALYSIS 

Data Analysis - Objectives 1-6 

During the project year, TESOL first grade teachers 
were asked to keep records of their time sp^nt on « various seg- 
ments of the TESOL Program, these records came in the form 
of th^ Monthly Monitoring Form Which was sent to the project 
coordinatGi|||jiBach month. These forms served to documeift acti- 
*vitv of the TESOL teacher. A summary of average* daily time 
for TESOL first grade instruction segment? is found in T-able 38. 

Process Objectives 1-6 

1- During the project year/ TESOL first grade teachers 
will provide instruction to develop oral language Reduction 
skills related to article usage as dofcumented by the TESOL 
Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

• 2- During the project year, TESOL first grade teachers 
will provide instruction to develop oral language production 
skills related to count£j>les as doctimented by 'the TESOL Teacher 
Monthly Monitoring Fonri. 

3- During the project year, TESOL first grade teachers 
will provide instruction to develop oral language production 
skills related to pronouns $ |gender distinction ) as documented 

by the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

4- During the project year, TESOL first grade teachers 
will provide instruction to develop oral language production 
skills related to pronouns ( object of sentence ) as documented by 
the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 
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TABLE 38 



Average Daily Time for TESOL -Iristructxon 
* ^ for All Program Teachers - Grade ^ne * 



Instruction 
Content Area 



Average Daily Tinje (Minutes) 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 



Article Usage 


28 


32 


18 


22 


16 


20 


16 


V 




CountycibleS/ 


11 


17 


15 


18 


21 


18 


8 


9 


** 


I I C/lllJiillS 

(Gender 
distc. ) 




102- 


19 


2\- 


15 


16 


17 


10 




pronouns 
- (Object 
sent.) 




9 


16 


6 


11 


10 


13. 


,9 




Verb Usage 

' 1 ' ' 


21 


31 


29 


. 31 


36 


35 


40 


27 




Pluralizatipn 
of Nouns / 


15 


15 


11 


21 


18 


23 


18 


10 


** 


TOTAL 


75 


206 


108 


126 


117 


122 


112 


\ 78 





* Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 
** Testing in May' 
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5- During the project year, T^SOL first grade teachers 
will«,provide instruction tcj^evelop oral ^language production 
skills related to verb usage as documented by the TESOL Teacher 
Monthly Monitoring Formv . . 

6- During the project year, TESOL first grade teachers 
will provide instruction to develop or/al language production 
skills related to pluralization of nouns as' documented by the 
TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

Conclusion 

^ All process objectiyes 1 thro^l^ 6 were met as 
documented by the Monthly Monitoring Poinm. . ^ 

Data ^Analysis - Objectives 7-16 , ' i ^ 

During the project year, TESOL second grade teachers 
were asked to keep records of their time spent on various seg- 
ments of the TESOL Program. These records* came in the form of 
the Monthly Monitoring Form which Wa^ sent to the project coor- 
dinator each month. These forms served to document^ activity 
of the TESOL teacher. A summary of average daily time for 
TESOL second grade instruction segments is found in Table 39. 



Process Objectives 7-16 

7- During the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will provide instruction to develop oral language 
production skills related to article usage as documei^ed by 
the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 
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TABLE 39 



Average Daily Time for TESOL Instruction 
for All Program ^peachers - Gtade Two * 



Instruction Average Daily Time^ (Mi 
Content Area • ■ 

Sept. r 'Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan..-:Feb. 


nutes 
Mar . 


) 

(/ 

Apr, 

r\ 


•May 


Article Usage 


30 


19 


.32 


9 


12 


11 


13 


1 r 

■; ° 


I'- 


** 


Plural Coi;ntable 
Nouns 


18 


26 


8 


21 


16 


21 


9 


{ 


: 


** 


Pronouns (Obj. 
of sent.) 




7 


7 


11 


5 


13 


- 

, 14 


c 






Pronouns 

Determines) 




21 


8 


23 


■r 

9 


10 


7 


6 


1 


** 


Verb Tense 
Agreement 




20 


13 


.19 


25 


18 


37 


A' \ 

11 


** 


Prepositions 




8 


23 


15 


/ 


16 


17 


19 


** 


Past Tense 




2 


11 


8 




24 


V 

20 


17 


* * 


Uncountables 




8 


10 


•3 




12 


11 


9 




* * 


Cardinal 
Position 




r 




* 

2 

f 


7 


6 


8 


6 




** 


Present Con- 
tinuous Tense 


7 


8 




7 


12 


11 


16 


7 




-k-k 


Others 


12 


25 


41 


29 


48 


17 


13 


^ 54 




** 


TOTAL 


67 


144 


170 


147 


171 


15.9 


165 


151 





* Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms - 
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8- During the project year, TESOL second grade - 
teachers will provide, instruction to develop oral language 
production skiYl:^ related to plural countables nc^ns as 
documented by the TESQL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

9- During the project year, TESOL second grade^ 
rS'Will provide -instruction to develop oral language pro 
n skills related to pronoyins ( object of sentenc e) as 

documented by the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

10- During the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will provide .instruction to develop oral language pro 
duction skills related to pronouns ( determiners ) as documented 
by the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

11- During the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will provide 'instruction to develop oral language pro 
duction skills related to verb tense agreement as documented 
by the TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

12- During the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will. provide instruction to develop oral language 
production skills related to prepositions as documented by the 
TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. * 

13- During .the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will provide instruction to deVfelop oral language 
production skills related to past tense as documented by the 
TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

14- During the project year, TESOL second grade 
teachers will provide instruction to develop oral language 
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prod^tion skills related to uncountables as documented by the 
TESOL Teacher Monthly Monitoring Form. 

15- During the project, year ^ TESOL second -grade . 
teachers will provide instruction to develop oral language 
production skiljs related to ordinal position as documented 
by the TESOL Teacher Monthly flonitoring ' Form. 

16- During the project year", TESOL second grade 
teachers will^rovide instruction to develop oral language 
production skills related to present continuous tense as 
documented by the TESOL Teachei^ Monthly Monitoring Form. 
Conclusion 

All process objectives 7 through 16 were met as 
documented by the Monthly Monitoring Form. 

Data Analysis - Objectives 17-19 

^ During the project year teacher aides were required 
to keep' records of their activities in the form of daily time 
spent on instructional reinforcement, preparation of instruc- 
tional materials and clerical tasks, fhese records came in the 
form of the Monthly Monitorinig Form which was sent to the 
project coordinator each month. These forms served to document 
activity of the TESOL teacher aides. A sujranary of average 
daily time spent by aides on various supportive activities is 
found in Table 40. 

Proces? Objectives 17-19 

\ 

17- During the project year/ TESOL teacher aides will 
provide instructional reinforcement to ESEA Title I students 

117 
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' TABLE 40 

Average Daily Times for TESOL Teacher-Aides 
on Supportive Activities. - Grades 1 and 2 * 



1 

1 Supportive 
Activities 

4 




• f 

Average Daily Times 


(Minutes) 








Sept. 


. Oct . 


Nov. 


-Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


Apr. 


May 


Instructional 
Reinforcement 


3D 


171 


180 


Ill 


Ill 


127 


143 


X *> o 


** 


Preparation 
of Materials 


69 


104 


123 


"l05 


115 


105 


123 


99 


** 


Clerical 


50 


51 


57 


78 


62 


,85 


67 


57 


** 


1 Others 

1 c . ^ ■ 

1' 

I 


31 




15 


14 


15 


31 


34 


38 


** 


TOTAL 


206 


326 


375 


308 


303 


348 


367 


342 





* Source:" Monthly Monitoring Forms 
** Testing in May 
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as documejited by the TESOL Teacher Aide Monthly Monitoring 
Report. ^ ^ -t 

18- During the project year, TESOL teacher- aides 
will prepar;^ instructional materials as -docurr/ented by .the' 
TESOL Teacher Aide Monthly Monitoring Form. . 

19- During the project yi^ar^ TESOL teacher aides 
will cjtarry o\^ clerical tasks as documented by the TESQL 
Teacher Aide j|pnthly Monitoring Form. 

Conclusion 

fAll;^lprocess objectives 17 through 19 were met as' 
documented by ihe Monthly Monitoring Form and thus it was 
considered thaLt these three objectives were met. 
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SUMMARY 

Gajns in facility of use of oral language were suf- 
ciently large that all schools, in^both grades,, met and ex- 
reeded the performance objectives on the Guam TESOL Test. There 
seems no reason to doubt that this program produced the desired 
results? therefore, this section of the program mus1^j-be 
considered successful, ; 

Participant changes in attitudes toward self, peers, 
school and the English language were 'sufficiently large for 
all schools,, in both grades, to meet and exceed the performance 
objectives on the Guam Affective inventory. There again seems 

no reason to doubt that the efforts to change attitudes ob-* 

' ''• . • . 

tained desired results. Certainly this section of the program 
must be cons'idered successful. 

^ Participant changes as observed and recorded by 
teachers were sufficiently large for all schools^ for both grades 
to meet and exceed the performance objectives of th6 Guam 
Teacher Observation Scale. TJa^only exception to this state- 
ment is in the case of one school that had difficulty showing 
adequate Changes' in social ability at both the second and third 
grade levels. Again there seems ^ittle reason to doubt the 
efficacy of this segment, and it is considered successful. 

When classroom teachers were asked to express their 
attitudes toward the TESOL component, their responses were 
essentially positive, wit^ the exception of one item. This item 
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related to adequacy of multimedia devices and instructional 
materials. Response to it fell below acceptable performance 
levels. ' TESOL teachers were essentially positive toward the 
program except in five items. Apparently a few TESOL tea'chers 
felt that their opinions were not taken irjto consideration in 
the selection<^f s^^udents, that they did not have ample oppojs- ^ 
tunities to meet with classroom teachers; they also doubted that 
they were adequately equipped with multimedia devices and in- 
structional materials; some doubts was expressed about the v'alue 
of their in-service training; and finally a few expressed 

doubts about wanting to be part of FLASH next year. Even though 

■\ 

there was some negative response to the TESOL program, the 
greater majority of regular teachers ai^ TESOL H^achers en- , 



'dorsed the program and its related activities. Administrators 

heartily endorsed the program. . . 

A ^ 
During the project year there was more than adequate 

material withi^ Monthly Monitoring Forms supporting the process, 

objectives of the TESOL program. Bo.th classroom teachers and 

TESOL teachers did indeed use procedures in content areas that 

would be expected to' produce the desired changes. TESOL 

teacher aides also were documented as providing instructional 

reinforcement , material preparation and clerical servi^j(#S as 

expected of them. 
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CHAPTER 5 
\ Supportive •Services 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTfON 

. • * 

The Supportive Services component of FLASH V was 
rospbnsible for tlie various functions related to home visita- 
tion, use of teacher aides/ training paraprofessionals, and 
dissemination of information about the project. It included 

the television series/ '"Window to Our World", which was basic 

* 

to the other , components of the project. It was very directly 
in\4lved in reaching the stated learner goal of providing "to- 
ESEA Title I personnel in-service training in the areas of 
reading and language, early childhood development, and under- ' 
standing of the disadvantaged student and his environment." 

Very basic to FLASH V was the concept of using the 

extra contact of a home visitor as a means of fostering student 



achievement and rapport with his family. . Home visitors werfe 
used in -the three basic components / i. e. Cultural Language/ 
Reading, Reading Resource, and TESOL, to assist i/i planning, 
instructing parents how to help their children, the preparation 
.of edubational materials and instrtjctional contact with the / . 
stud^ts^en^ this would assist hira.- ' ^ 

S^^'^Mln Addition to the use of home visitors (community/ V' , ' 



development ^mdes) Supportive Services assisted m the 
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.pre-|ervic^ ind in-service training of paraprof essionals or 
teapher aides. Training sessions throughout the .period of the 
tjroject became a basic function for thi^ component. A wide 
•range of in- servi<Sfe' training in reading^ language, child' devel 
opment and understanding of the children of Guam was accom- 

■f^ished. , . " ' \ 

Dissemination of information about? the project\s 
various , components and goals was also a function of Suj^portive 
Services.- There were scheduled parent orientation meetings 
designed to inform the parent; a very successful slide prer 
sehtation was featured at ^hese' meetings. A quarterly parent 
newsletter called "FLASH NEWS" was produced and distributed 
as was a general information bulletin prepared by the admin- 
istrative staff of FLASH V. Included .in the function of 
dissemination was the -popular TV series "Window to Our World". 
The television series was to promote learning while using the 
entertainment element of television to .maintain interest and 
motivation. This series was highly correlated with the class- 

\ . . . 

room and student activities. 



: PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES . " 

Da ta Arva4y^is -;, Objective 1 

Parents; of the ESEA Title students participating 
in the Home Visitation Program responded to the Home-^Visitation 
Program Parent Checklist in .May of the 1974-75 project- year. 
The percent<ftge of parents responding positively or negatively 
was calculated for each of the items- Table 41 presents the 



J.^data . 
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Performance Objective 1 », 

By the completion of the project year, parents of 
ESEA Title I students will demonstrate positive attitudes. ' 
toward the Home Visitatipn Program by' attaining an average 
positive response of 80 per cent or greater on Home Visi- 

tation Program Parent Checklist. j 
Conclusion 

The percentage positive response exceeded the 
expected proficiency levfel on nine out of ten items. Response 
to item '3 only#was below the expected performance objective.- 
Therefore, Performance Objec'^ive 1 was' essentially attained. 

D ata Analysis - Objective 2 ^ - 

■■ ■ ' : ^ - ' ■ ' . ■ 

Classroom Jt^achers responded to the Home Visitation 
Program Classroom Teacher Inventory during May 197§. Per cent- 
of favorable and unfavorable response was calculated for each 
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TABLE 41 



Percent Favorable Response of Parents Toward 
Home Visitati^on Program * 



I tem 



Response 
Yes 



1. The Home Visitation Program is 
helping me, to know more ways to' 
help my child. 

2. The ftome Visitation Program has 
helped me in talking with my child's 

' teacher. 

3. ' I have not been able to ude many 

of. the home activities of the Home 
Visitation Program. 

4. My child and I enjoy doing the 
home act ivities together. 

5\ The purpose of the Home Visita- 
tion Program -iis to. help me to know 
more ways to help my child learn. 

6. Some of the activities suggested 
through the Home Visitation 
Program take too much time. 

7. I know^ more about school acti- 
vities' because of the Home Visi- 
tation Program. 

8. The Home Visitation Program has 
been_ good for my child. 

9. Each of the home activities is 
helpful in teaching my child. 

10. If possible, I would likre to bei 
included in the Home Visitation 
Program next year. 




* Source: Home Visitation Program Parent Checklist 



item on the inventory. Data obtained from the Inventory is 

f . . 

presented in Table 4'2 . ^ 

Performance Objective 2 v 

< By the completion of the project y^ar, classroom 
teachers will demonstrate positive attitudes toward the Home 
Visitation Program by attaining an average positive response 
of 80 per cejnt or greater on the* Home Visitation Program Class 
room xTeacher Inventory y/ 
Co nclusion 

On all items an 80 per cent, positive response was 
attained. Thus Performance Objective 2 was achieved. 

Da ta Analysis - Objective 3 

Target school principals responded to the Home 
Visitation Program Administrator Inventory during May of the 
1974-75 project year. Per cent of favorable and ^unfavorable 
response was calculated for each item on the inventory. Table 
43 contains this data. 

Perfo^rmance Objective 3 

By the completion of the project year, target school 
principals will demonstrate positive attitudes toward the Home 
Visitation Program by attaining an average positive response 
of 80 per cent or greater, on the Home Visitation Program 
Administrator Inventory. 
Con clusion ' 

On all items an 80 per cent positive response was 
attained. Thus Performance Objective 3 was achieved. 
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TABLE 42 



Percent Response Configuration Toward Home Visitation 
Prograun by Classroom Teacher * 



i 



/ 



Item 


Response 


Percentage 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 




1. The Home Visitation Progrcim has 
been helpful in communicating 
\with parents. 


78 


22 




- 




2. The goals and objectives of 

the Home Visitation Program have 
1 been adequately presented to the 
classroom teachers. 


32 


68 








3. The Homef Visitation Program has 
increased parent interest in 
the learning of their child (ren). 


33 


67 








4. The Home Visitation Program 
€* ^ activities have helped parents 
in participating in parent- 
teacher conferences r 


33. 


67 


- 






_/ 

5. The Home Visitation ProgrMl 
* television series, "Windoy to 
Our World", has been beneficial 
in communicating the school . 
program to the home. 


22 


62 


16 






• • ^ •• 

6. Home Visitation activities 

have increased' the interest of 
students and foster^ more 
positive attitudes. 


67 


33 








7. Home activities in language 

arts have been designed to be ► 
of interest to both s.tudents ■ 
and parents. 


83 


17 


'\ 






8. If' possible, I would like to 
participate in the Home Visi- 
tation Program again next year. 


83 




17 







* Source: Home Visitation, Inventory - Reading Resource 
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. TABLE 43 

Percent Response Configuration Toward Home Visitors by School Administrators * 



Item 










Response Percentage 








Cult. 


Lang. /Reading 


Reading Resource 




TESOL 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 




SA 


A 


D 


. SD 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 


I. The Home Visitation Program 
has* been helpful in communi- 
cating with parents. 


25 


75 








40 


60 








33 


67 






2. The goals and objectives of the 
Home Visitation Program ha^e 
been adeauately presented to 
target school administrators. 


25 


75 








40 


60 








33 


67 






3, Home Visitation Program acti- 
vities have' helped parents in 
participating in school pro- 
grams and activities. 


1j 










< 
20 


80 










100 






4. The Home Visitation Program 
television series, "Window to 
Our World"; has been benefi-, 
cial in communicating the 
school program to the home. 


25 


75 








20 


80 








33 


67 






5. Feedback from the Home Visi- 
tation Program has been help- 
ful in determining needs of 
student s\ 


25 


75 










LOO 










100 






6. In general, the Home Visi- 
tation Program has been 
effective in my school. 


25 


75 








■ r 
. .\ 


100 










100 







110 
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Table 43 

(continued) * 
Item (continued) ■ Ilesponse Percentage^ , • 

'cult. Lang. /Reading Reading Resource; ■ TESOL- 
, SA A D SD SA A D SD 'Sk A D 



7. In general, the teachers in 
my school have been positive 
toward the Home Visitation 
Program. 


12 


/ 

88. 










100 










i 

100 






8; If possible, I would like to 
see my school participate in 
the Home Visitation Program 
again next year. 

t 


38 


63 








40 


60 




I 




"33 


67 






\ ^ 


























* 





* Source: Home Visitation Program - Administrator Inventory 
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Data Analysis - Objective 4 

The Home Visitation Prograip Television Series 
Questionnaire was administered to community members during ^ 
April of the project year. Data were summarized by item wift^ 
the percentage oi the favorable and unfavorable responses being 
calculated. Table 44 presents these data. 

Performance Objective 4 

By the end of the project year community members will 
demonstrate positive attitudes toward the Home Visitation Pro- 
gram by attaining an average positive response of 80 per cent 
or greater on the Home Visitation Program Television Series 
Questionnaire. ^ 
Conclusion 

Although three items on the. Home Visitation Program 
Television Series Questionnaire fell below the 80 per cent 
positive response. Performance Objective 4 was considered 
achieved. ^ / 

Data Analysis - Objective 5 

Community members responded to the FLASH V Project 
Community Survey during May of the project year. Data were 
recorded for each item. Table 45 presents the data. 

Performance Objective* 5 ^ 

By the end of the project year, community members 
will demonstrate positive attitudes toward the FLASH V Project 
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TABLE 44 



Percent Favorable Resppnse of Parents Toward 
the FLASH V Television Series * 



Item 



Response Percentage 
' Yes No 



My child really enjoys "Windqiw to 
Our World". ^ 



r 



I 

2. "Window to Our World" is on ^t, good 
times during the week. ^ ; 

3. Many times, the activities oh -'Window 
to Our World" are hard to fo|li)w. 

4. "Window to Our World" has helped me . 
to know more ways to help my tcnild 
learn. ' , 

5. My child enjoys the characters on 
"Window to Our World." 

6. TJie television activities take too 
much of my time* 

7. The extra activities giver^jmy child 
by the home viisitor are very help- 
ful in adding to the television 
activities. ^ 

8. "Window to Our World" is |sually 
seen more than one time e.ach week 
by either my child or me.i 



93 



83 



45 



84 



92 



65 



92 



73 



17 



55 



16 



35 



27 



* Source: Home Visitation Program Television Series 
Questionnaire 
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TABLE 45 



Percent Favorable Response of Members of the Community 
Toward FLASH V and Educational Opportunities 
for Children * 



r- ■ . - 

; Item . Response Percentage 






Yes 


No 


; 1. 

i 

r 


r have been told about the FLASH 
Program by teachers pr other 
persons at the school. 


■ 

100 


- 


2. 


I know about the FLASH Home Visi- 
tation Program. 


100 




! 3 

I 

1 

I 


I feel comfortable with teachers 

and other school people. 

■> ■ • ■ 


97 


3 


4. 


I have heard about the FLASH- 
Program on television. 


92 


8 


5. 

! 


I know about the special fLASH 
reading program using readers about 
Guam. 


97 


3 


6. 


I am glad my child is in a school 
that, has special programs for Guam 
students. 


% 

100 




7. 


I have read newsletters from the 
schools about the FLASH Progrcim, 


97 


3 


8". 

I 


I have heard about the reading 
resource classes provided in the 
school by the FLASH Program. 


100 




9. 


I have heard about the TESOL 
classes provided in the school by 
the FLASH Program. 


95 


5 

« 


10. 


I believe that having the FLASH 
Program in the school will help 
my child (ren) . 


100 





* Source: FLASH V Project Community Survey 
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by attaining an average positive response of 80 per cent or 
greater on the FLASH V Project Community Survey. 
Co nclusion 

Each item received a positive response of 80 per cent 
or gjceater. Thus, it is concluded that the objective was 
attained. 

D ata Analysis - Objective 6 , 



The Paraprofessional In-Service Training Attitude 
Scale was administered to the participants attending each ifi-t 
service training session. The per cent positive response was 
calculated five to seven tii^es during the 1974-75 project year. 
Tables 46, 47, 48, 49, 50 and 51 report the data. 

Performance Objective 6 ^ 
By the end of each training session, paraprofessional 

participants will demonstrate positive attitudes toward the 

> 

in-service training by attaining an , average positive response 
of 80 per cent or greater on the Paraprofessional In-Service 
Training Attitude Scale. 
C onclusion 

Thi^, per cent positive response for each session for 
each component exceeded the 80 per cent positive proficiency 
level, thus att^^ining Performance Objective 6. 

Data Analysis - Objective 7 

Classroom teachers rated each paraprofessional on the 
Paraprofessional Rating Form during. May of the project year. 
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. ■ • ■ TABLE' 46 

■ • PercenUositive Response of In-Service. Training b/p^^^^^ Participants 
^ mcen^ (Teacher Aider- Grade 2 - Reading Resource) * 



.Item 



. -J- ' \ - : Percent Positive Response 
':Vl27l6 ' 1/13 2/23 ■ 3/10 




H 



1. Was it informative? 

2\ Was it interesting# '/' 

'■ ■ I ■ ■ . ■ • . 

,3. Do you feel it w,as worth your time? 

4. Did yoii(„gaih new knowledge and understand- 
ing? 

5. Do you feel it will.help you in your school 
this^ear? . 

6: *Do ybuTfeel comfgrtable with- th^ group? 
7;, Do you feel /ble to ask questions? 
8u ,Was there enough time ^or discussion? 
9, wa%(;^.training room comfortable? 




10. Do yWftSi yoii are an important part of 
' the FLASH team? ' 



100 

f 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100< 

100 



100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

' 100 



4/4 




100 

100 
100 
|00 
LOO 
100 

100 



100 

100 
100 
100. 
100 
100 



100 

loo' 

100 . 

• 100 

100 
.100 
100 
100 
100, 



100 i 100 



* Source 



: Paraprofessional In-Service Training Attitude Scale, ^ 



\ 



' TABLE 47 

Percent Px)sitive Response of In-Service Training by Paraprofessional Participants 
> (Teacher Aide - Grade 3 - Reading Resource) * , 



r 

Item 




1 ^ 

Percent Positive Response 






10/21 


11/18 


12/30 


1/13 


2/10 


3/17 


4/21 


r 

1. Was it informative? 


100 ' 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100- 


■2. Was It interesting? 


100 


inri 




100 


100 

«b V V 


100 


inn 


t 3i Do you feel it was worth your time? 


100 




inn 


100 


100 


100 


100, 


4. " Did you gain new knowledge and under- 
standing? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


\ ^ 

1 AA 

100 


,5. Do you feel it will help you in your 
school this year? 


10.0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


' 6. Do you feel comfortable with the group? 


400 


100 


100 ' 


.100 


100 


100 


100^ 


7. Do you feel ^abl'e to ask questipns? 


100 ' 


^ 80 


100' 


. 100 


100 


100 


100 


i. Was there enough time for discussion/ ' 


'100 


1 nn 


inn 


inn ' 


100 


100 ■ 

A V V 


100 


9. Was the training room comfortable?/ 


100 ^ 


100 


100 


' 100 

f • 


100 


100 ' 


100 


10. Do you feel you are an important part 
\ . of the FLASH team? , 

> ■ ; ■ 

1 


100 ' 


ICIO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source; Paraprofessional In-Service Training Attitude Scale 



1 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4 8 



Percent Positive Response of In-Service Training by Parapioi\-oSional Participants 
(Home Visitors - Grade 2 - Reading Resource! — 





Item 






Percent Positive Response 










n/25 


12/23 


1/2? 

■ 1 


2/24 


3/24 


4/28' 




1, 


Was it informative? 


100 


inn 


100 


100 • 


100 


100 




2. 


Was it interesting? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


100 




3. 


you feel it was worth your time? 


100 


100 


J.0O 


100 


100 


100 




4. 


Did you gain new knowledge and under- 
standing? 


100 


100 


100 


100« 


, 100 . 


100 


H 

W 

a\ 


5. 


Do you feel it will help you in your 
school this year? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


6. 


Do you feel comfortable with the group? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




7. 


Do you -feel able to ask questions? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




. 8. 


Was there ^^"hough time for discussion? 


100 


100 


? ypo 


100 


100 


100 




9. 


Was the training room comfortable? 


100 
\ ' 


iOO 


lOOy 


, 100 . 


100 


100 




10. 

t . 


Do you ftel you are an important part 
'Of the FLASH team? 


100 


i'6o 


^ I'OO 


100 


100 


100 

. 



* Source: Paraprofessional ■ In-Service Training Attitude Scale 
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, TABLE 49 ^ 

Percent Positive Response. of In-Service Training by Paraprofessionai Pdrticipants 
(Home Visitors - Grade 3 - Reading Resource) * 



Percent Positive Response ' 







■ 


11/25 


12/23 


1/12 


2/24 


3/24 


4/28 




1. 


Was it informative? 


100 

ft 


100 


100 


' 100 


100 


100 




2. 


Was it interesting? 


inn 


100 

f 


100 


100 

■■\ . 

100 

A V V 


100 


100 




3. 


Do you feel it was woxtn your time.-' 


inn 


"inn 


100 


100 


100 




4. 


Did you gain new Iwiowleage ana under- 
standing? 


100 


1 

100 ^ 


100 


■100 . 


100. 


100 


■ 


5. 


Do you feel it will help you in your 
scnooi tnis yearr 


100 


100 

X V V 


100 


100 


100 


100 




.6. 


■ Do you feel comfortable with th^'group? 


•100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




7. 


Do you feel able to ask questions? 


100 


100 


100 


■ 100 


100 


. 100 




8, 


Was thire enough time for discussion-?'" 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




9.' 


Was the training room comfortable? 


100 


100, 


100 


100- 


100 


100 




10. 


Do you feel' you are an important part 
of the FLASH team? 


100 


100 


■ 

lO'O 


100 


100 


100 



♦ Source: Paraprofessionai In-Service Training Attitude Scale 



• , TABLE 50 

Percent Positive Response of In-Service llaining by Paraprofesaional Participants 
. ^ . (Teacher Aide - TESOL) * . 



Item ^ ' , 






Percent Positive Response 






10/29 


U/25 


12/30 


1/27 


2/10 


3/17 


4/14 


, / 

1. 'Was, It inrorniative? 


inn 




100 


^ 100 


^oo 


loo 


100 

iL V V 


2. Wa^ it interesting? . 


100 


100 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


3. Do you feel it was worth your time? 


100 


100 


100 ■ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


'4. Did you gain new knowledge and^under- 
standing? ; 


100 


1 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5. Do you feel it will help you in your 
worK tnis year? 


lUU 


iUU 


100 ( 


100 


86 . 


100 


100 

1 V V 


6. Do you feel comfortable with the group? 


100 


1 f\f\ 
100 ' 


ioo 


100 


100. 


100 


inn 


/• Do you feel able to asK questions? 


J.UU 


lUU 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


Ivy 


1 ■ ..1 

"S.. - Was there enough time for discussion? 


87 


100' 


100 


100 


100 


I 

100 


. 100 


9. Was the training room comfortable? 


100 


100 


100> 


100 


100 


100 


100 


,10,>; Do-you feel you are an important part 
^ .of 'the FLASH team? 

•i.. > 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



* ^urce: Paraprofessional In-Service Training Attitude Scale 



TABLE 51 , • ♦ 

Percent Positive Response of In-Service Training by Paraprofessional Participants 
' (Home 'Visitors - TESOL) * ■ ' 



0 t 

Item 






~ ■ It 

Percent Positive Response - 








10/15 


11/25 


12/30 


1/27 


2/24 


3/17 




1. 


Was it .informative? * 

: .x ■ , ■ 

Was it interesting? 


100 


100' 


100 


100 


100 


100 


. 100 


2. 


c 

1 A A 

100 


100 


1 C\f\ 

iUO 


1 (\(\ 

iUU 


1 (\(\ 
IUU 


1 nn 

IUU 


'inn 


3. 


Do you feel it was worth your time? 


100 


100 


f ' 

100 


iUU 


1 nn 

IUU 


inn 


100 - 


4. 


Did you gain new knowledge and under- 
standing? 


100 


- 100 


100 


100 


100 


1 Aft , 

100 


5. 


Do you feel it will help, you in your 
school this year? r- t 


100 


100 


100 

1 V V 


100 

X V V 

1 


66 


100 


100. 


6. 


Do you feel comfortable with the group? 


^00 


lOQ^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


7. 


Do you feel able' to ask questions? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


8. 


Was there enough time for discussion? 


87 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


9. 


Was the training room comfortable? 


100 


100' 


100 ■ 


100 


loo' 


100 


100 


10. 


Do you feel you ar^e an important part 
of the FLASH team? 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



* Source: Paraprofessional In-Service Training Attitude Scale 



Each item on the scale was ranked from 0 to 4 with 4 represent- 
ing the highest degree of attainment. See Tables 52 and 53 
for the data. 

Performance Objective 7 

By the end of the project year, FLASH V parapro- 
fessionals will apply the skills and coij,cepts presented^ in 
the in-service training sessions by attaining an average 
rating of 80 per cent or ^greater by their respective class- 
room teachers on the- Paraprofessional Rating Form (Teacher 
Aides/Home Visitors) . " 

Conclusion ' - 

Teacher Aides (Table 52) attained an average rating 
of ao per cent or greater by their respective classroom teachers 
in the Cultural Language and Reading Program on all items 
except Item 3. Teacher Aides in the Reading Resource compon- 
ent received an average rating of 80 per cent on all items . 
TEJpL Teacher Aides received an average rating of 80 per cent 
on all items except numbers 5, 6, 9, 12, 18 and 19. , 
Home Visitors (Table 53) in the Cultural Language 
and Reading component attained favorable rating (80 per cent 
or greater) on all but seven items (numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6^ 
10 and 11) . Forrthe Reading Resource component. Home Visitors 
received a favorable rating on all items. Home Visitors in 
the TESOL program received a/ favorable rating on all items 
except Items 6, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 20. 

'Over-all, it appears that Performance Objective 7' was 
attained in spite of mixed reactions to certaip items. Some 

140 , ■ ' '. 
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TABLE 52 r 

Percent Response Configuration Toward Teacher Aides by Teacliers in the FLASH V.,Prograiti *. 



Item 



R^esponse Percentage 



Cult. Lang. /Reading' 



1. Rate the extent to which 
tlje aide is punctual and 

^.considerate of^the time 
element involved in 
classrooni organization. 

2. Rate the extent' to which 
the aide is punctual in . 
jeetlng comitnients, 
arrival, reports, assign- 
lents, 

3. Rate the extent to wfiich 
the aide is consistent 
in attendance. 

k. Rate the extent to which 
the aide is punctual in 
arriving to work on time. 

5. Rale the extent to which 
the aide respects and 
adheres to school pro- 
gram rules and regula- 
tions. ' - 

6. Rate the extent to which 
the aide accepts changes 
in assignments. ' 



high / 87/12/ / / / low 



high / 50/50/ / / / low 



high / 37/37/12/ / / low 



high / 87/12/ / / / low 



high./ 75/12/12/ / /'low 



high / 75/25/ / / / low 



Readinjg Resource 



TESOL 



high / 57/36/ 7/ / /'low 



high / 72/21/ II 1 I low 



high / 72/21/ 7/ / . / low 



high / 64/22/ 7/ 7/ / low 



high / 79/14/ 7/ / / low 



high I Ml2^! II I I low 



high / 66/17/ /17/ / low 



high / 33/5 0/ / /17 / low 



high / 33/50/ /. /17 / Jow 



high /83/ / / /17 / low 



high /.67/ '^/33/ / / iow 



high / 33/17/50/ / / low 



Item (continued) 



Table 52 (continued) 
. Response Percentage 



H 

10 



7> Rate the extent to which 
the aide is able to ^ 
change to new and differ- 
ent circumstances. 

■ ♦■ 

8. Rate the extent to which 
the aide is willing to 
ask for clarification of 
,,, things not understood. 

"9. Rate the extent to 'which 
the aide follows instruc- 
, tions and directions. 

10. Rate the extent to which 
the aide accepts worth- 
while suggestions.. 

11. ;; Rate the extent to which- 
. the aide k^ows how and 

when to refer problem^ . 
to proper authority. 

12. Rate the aide on her 

. confidence in herself 
I . and her ability to deal 
with children. 

ii3. Rate the extent to which 

1 the aide is consistent 

j in her attitude and be- ■ 

I ' havior' toward children. 



Cult. Lang. /Reading Reading Resour ce 



TESOL 



high / 7 5/25/ / / / l&w 



M IMBLLLI' low 



high / 75/25/ / /' / low 



*hi8h / 87/13/ j / / low 



high / 62/ 25/ / /. / low 



higtf / 75/25/. / / / low 



high •/ 62/37/ / / / low 



high rniiiilLJJ "^ow 



high / 72/14/14/ / 7 low 



high / 72/14/14/ / /loti. 



high / 86/ II 7/J_ J low 



high / 50/33/17/ / / low 



high / 33/50/17/ / /low 



high ./ 67/ ,/ / / / low 



/ 83/17/ / / ./ low 



high / mmV_U low 



high / 64/22/14/ / / low ^high / 50/50/ / / / low 



high nmUhi 'i / low 



high./ 67/33/ / / / low 



Item 



(continued) 



! 14. 



15. 



16.' 



\ 17. 



Rate the extent to whicjj 
the aide is interested 
in helping pupils to 
pr(>gress. 

Rate the extent to which 
the aide is able to get 
the attention of the 
children (and not make 
demands, use sarcasm, 
scream, or rljdicule 
them). . 

Rate the extent to which 
the aide is attentive 
.to the children when 
they speak to her. 

Rate the aide to. the 
extent to which she 
likes the children; 



Table 52 .(continued) , 
. - Response Percentage 

' Cult. Lanq./Readinq Reading Resource , 



TESOL 



high./ 8 7/12/ / / / i'ow 



high / 62/37/ / / / low 



18. Rate the extent to which- 
the aide does extra "^N^ 
work. 

19. ' ^Rate the extent to which 

the aide complies with 
requests without spec- 
ial reminding. 

20. ' Rate the aide's ef- 

fectiveness in working 
with groups of children. 



high / 87/12/ / / / low 



high / 75/25/ / / / low 



high / 75/12/12/ / / low 



high IMJIILLI 



■ I 



high iMLld^L!! low 



higli / 64/22/14/ / / low 



high / 71/22/ 11 I I low 



high / 93/ 7/ / / / low 



high / 79/14/ II I I low 



high / 83/17/ ../ J_/ 
V 



low 



high / 75/12/12/ / /' low I high [ 72/14/14/ IJ low 



higl / 83/17/ '/ / / low 



high / '^'^IllLldJ low 



high ijitJyiLL.1 



high / 67/ /33/ / / low 



high imiJAJ / 64/29/ II I J low I high MmLlJ ^^'^ 
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Item (continued) 



Table 52 (continued) 

Response Percentage 



21. Rate the dlde's effec- 
tiveness in working 
with individual stud- 
ents. 

22. Rate the aide's social 
, acceptance by hisyher 
'■ fellow workers. 



2i!^_:;|Bte the overall effect 
• |(|nie aide^has' had in in- 
• -^'^fileiDenting the education 

al program in your 

classroom. 



24, Rate the extent to which 
the teacher aide is 
capable of working with 
parents. 

25. Rate the. extent to which 
the teacher aide is per- 
sistent in striving for 
improvement. 



Cul t. Lang./ Reading Reading Resource 



teSol 



high / 75/25/ / / / low 



high /. 87/12/ / / / low 



high / 75/12/12/ / / low 



■high / 37/37/12/ / / low 



high / 75/25/ / / / low 



high / 72/21/ II I I low 



high imi I I I Llow i 



I' 



high / 72/21/ 7/ / / low high U]Jl^l_l_IJ low 



high / 86/ 7/ 7/ / / low j high / 83/14/ 3/ / / low 



high / 67/33/ / / / low high / 50/43/ / / 7 / low 



high / 79/14/ 7/ / / low 



high Imi /' / / / low 



* Source: Paraprofessional Rating Form - Teacher Aides 



1^7 

ERIC 
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TABLE 53 ■ ' , ' ' ^ 

Percent Response Configuration Toward Home Visitors by Teachers in the FLASH V Program * 



,•1 • 



Item 



Response Percentage , 



C ult. Lang. /Reading Reading Resourc e 



TESOL 



j 1. Rate the extent to 
'I which the home visi- • 

tor understands the 
; purpose of the program, 
i 

2. Rate the extent., to 
which the hohie visi- 
tor displays interest 
. in the program. 



high / 67 / mi I I low 



01 ! 



3. Rate the extent to 
which the. home visi- 
tor accepts the 
responsibilities of 
the program. 

^ 4. Rate the extent to 
j which the home vlsi- 
I tor is punctual in' 
I meeting commitments, 
reports, assignments. 

; 5. Rate the extent to 

i which the home visi- 

; tor is punctual and, . 

! considerate of the 

I , time, element involved 

i in classroom organ- 

' ization. 



high /67/ / / /33 / low 



high / 67/ 7 / /33/ low 



high' / 67/ / /33[_/ low 



high / 6 0/20/20/ / / low^, 

'0 '• • 

high imi I I I I low 



high / 80/20/ /. / ' / low 



high mi I I 1 1 low 



high / 33/67/ / / ../ low 



high / '67/33H 105, I 



high / 80/20/ - / 4 I low 



i^gh !JljlL_LU low 



high iml^LLL I lo'^' 




intinued) 



Table 53 (continued) ' 

Response 'Percentage 



Cult. Lang. /Reading 



6. Rate the extent toward j 
. which the home visi- | 

tor is punctual in ad- | 

hering toward the visi-i 

tation schedule. high / 67/ / / /33 / low 



7. Rate the extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor is capable of 
iiplementing the 
program. 



H 



8. Rate the extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor is capable of work- 
ing with parents. 

9. Rate the extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor is capable of work- 
ing vith children. 

10. Rate the extent to 
which the home visi- 
tor respects and ad- 
heres to the program 
schedules and regula- 
tions, 

11. Rate the 'extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor provides feedback 
infomation to the 
teacher. 



Reading ^Resource 



TESGL 



I 

high /J0[20 /20/ / /tlowj high / 33/33/33/ iJ. low 



high iml I I I I low 



high imi i I I I low. 



high / 60/40/ / / 



high / 33/67/ /. / / low 



high iml r I I I low 



high iml I hi I low 



high / 80/20/ / / / liw 



high / 67/33/ / / / low r 



l^h / 67/33/ / / / low 



high / 67/ / /33/ / low ligh /JOM£_M_/ Ibw 



I high/ 67/ / mri low 



high imi I I I I low 



ligh i^m^LU hiRh^ /^_/67/33/ ./_. / low I 
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Item (continued) . * 



'^able 53 (continued) 

Response Percei^tage 



Cult. Lang./Reading Reading Resource 



TESOL 



12. Rate the extent toward 
which 'the hom^ visi- 
tor communicates freely 
with the teacher. 

13. Rate the extent toward ' 
which the home visi- 
tor follows instruc- 
tions and directions, 

U, Rate the extent toward 
which the home visi- ■ 
tor knows how to cope 
with critical incidents 

15. Rate the extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor knows how and when 
to refer probleiis. 

16. . R|ke' the extei^t toward 
which the home visi- 
tor is willing to ask 
■for clarification of 
things not understood, 

17. Ratig the extent toward 
which the home visi- 
tor adjusts to the 
school environment as 
part of the faculty. 



\m\ J I / . Uow 



high iml III I low 



high / 67/33/ / / / low 



high /lOO/ / / / / low 



high iml I I f ■/ low 



hiRh /lOO/. / / / / low 



high / 80/20/ / / / low 



high /40/W / /20 / low 



high / 40/40/ / /20/ low 



high 7 80/ /20/ / / low 



high /. 67/33/ / /. J . low. 



high / 67/ /33/ / ^ low 



high / 67/ /33/ / / low 



high / 67/33/ / / / low 



high / 67/ /33/ / / low 



r 



high iml I I I I low high / 40/ 6 0/ / / / low ihigh / 67/33/ / /__./ low 



ERIC 
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v! Item (continued) 



Table 53 (continued) 

' ' . Response Percentage 



Cult. Lang. /Reading Reading Resource 



r 



TESOL 



co- 



ls. Rate the extent toward 
• which thp hofflu visitor 
is persistent in striv- 
ing for improvement. 

,4.'19, ...Rate- the. honie.^visitor--fr- 
response to' an under- 
standing of the class- 
room pro'gram and her 
role in it. 

20. Rate the home visitor's 
sel^-confidence and 
initiative, j 



21. 



22. 



y 

23. 



'Rate the home visi- 
tor's dependability. 
*■ 

Rate the home visitor's 
Emotional stability 
and suitability for 
this type of work. 

Rate the home visitor's 
ability to adapt to 
the teacher's'person- 
ality and to affect 
a good working rela- 
tionship with her. 



high /IQQ/ / / / / low 



high / 60/40/ v/_M low 



high /IQO/ / /•/•V w 




high m\ I / / / low 



high / 67/33/ / / / low 



high / 60/40/ / / / low 



high / 80/20/ / / / lov 



high / 80/20/ ' / / / bw 



high / 6-7/33/ / / /low 



;h/ 33/33/33/ / / low 



high urn I I' I I V high / 80/20/ / / / low 



high / 67/33/ / / / low 



high / 67/33/ / / / lo^J^ 



high /100_/ / / / / low 



high mi -I 'I 7 / low j high / 67/33/ / / / low 
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' er|c 



Itemjcoptinued) 



Table 53 (continued) 

Response Percentage 



H 



2'4. Rate the, hoie visitor's 
willingness and ability 
to assume the expected, 
degree of responsibility 
•in this position. 

25. Rate the home visitor's 
presentation as a repre- 
sentative of the school 
:and the program. 



Cult'. 'Lang. /Reading 



high /IQO/ / / / low 

\ 

high 7100/ / / ./ / low 



Reading Resource. 



TESOL 



high /lOO/ /-. / / / low 



high /W / / / low 

■4 ' ■'' 



•0 



high / 67/33/ / / / low 



high / 67/33/ / \' I low 



So\ir.ce;' Paraprofessional Rating Form - Home Visitors 



is' 



r 



ERIC 



■A 
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of the widest variat^-^is in attit4de ar^^flocum^ted in Table , 



53 (Home Visitors) with a little l^ss variation in Table 52 
(Teacher. Aides) . 



Data Analysis -. Objective 8 

Target school principals responded to the Adminis- ,v 
trator Inventory - |>araprof essionals dujring May of the project 



year. Percentage responses by each principal to each item 
were added and an average percenta|# resporffee to each item 
recorded. Table 54 presents the. data. 



4r. 



Performance Objective's 



By the end of the^roject year , "target school 



principals will demonstrate positive attitudes toward the . 
FLASH V para^ofessionals* by attaining an average positive 

response of 80 per cent or gxeat^ ort the' Administrator Inven- 

i' ' 

tory - Paraprofessionals. . ^ . 

* * . . ■* '* 

Conclusion ' . 

. . ' . . . . ; • - 

Over-all Performance Objective 8 .wa&^ttaiped. The 
objective was not attained on Items 3 and 4 PK^:aining to 
pataprofes^onals in the Cultural Language and Reading component 



\ 
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TABLE U 



Response Percentage Configuration of Administrators Toward the Services 

and Use of Parapijpfessionals * ' 



item 



Response Percentage 



Cult- Lang. /Read. Reading Resource 



SA A 



SD 



SA A 



SD 




1. In general, the employment 
of par^professional staff 
in the FLASH iProject has 
been effective in my school. 

^ 

2. The use of . ^araprofessionals 
in class;r6l>m activities has 
helped classroom teachers. 

3. The goals and objectives pf 
the use of paraprofession- 

# als have been adequately 
presented to target school 
administratbrs. 

4. in general, the classroom 
teachers in my school- have 
been positive toward the . 
parapirofessionals provided 
by the FLASH Project. 

5. The paraprofessionals as- 
signed to my school are 
effective in working with 

■ students. 



22 



33 



180 



11 



22 



22 



78 



67 



67 



56 



78 



22 



22 



25 



100 



,50 



10,0 



100 



75 



50 



ERIC 



Itein (c(^tinued) 




Table 54 (continued) 

, Response Percentage 



'lang./Read, ileading. Resource , 



6. ' Th^ most important 
r'^'the paraprofessionf 

^ .'V, provide instructionaFSup- 
"/• port in working with 
: stu^entj^. 

7. The home visitors provided 

, by the FLASH Project have ' 
^ been effective in communi- 
cating with parents. 



8. If possible,,! would like 
to see the continued era- 

„ ployitient 'of the 'FLASH ' 
Project paraprofessional^ 

■ in my school next year. 



3 



SA Ai D SD SA A D SD 



33 



oil 



67 



44 



56 



1. 



100 



50. 



100 



50 



■Source: Administrator inventory Paraprofe^sionals 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES 



■f ^ 



Data Analysia^ v Objectives 1-6 

' . Hoiw|' Visitors||p.ogged daily the number of hours per 

day spent in planning, plus parent instruction, in-service 
training, material preparation ^nd' scheduling of home visits. 
These data were averaged monthly by project, A summary of 
average daily tinve for home ^visitation supportive activities t 
is found in Table 55. 



Process Objectives 1-6' ' , / 

1- Du^ing^ the proj^t year, the ' honje Visitors will 
plan in45kructionai activities wi-th the teabher;.oh^^^*^^^ artd' 
Friday of each week ' as documente(^ by copies af ;ae:tivity pl^ns ^ ' 
on f i le iif the ' consultants ' o£^f ic^^>- • v . ' " ' ^ ^ - - - - 

. . 2- Dui^i^ .the pyroje(^ year, the' home vis j;tprs will * 
ikstruct%aTenii^W' presenting activity plan 

home visitat<W||^^ '£>er "month per pupiJ^ as evidenced by |v 
the Homfe Visitor Monthly 6onitoi;iiig Report. , ^ ''«««^ 

'- ' 3- During the pro>ec^ year, the 'home^ visitors wi^.l * 
parti<:ipate ^-n teabhfer-dir^S^ trai'n'in^ as scheduled^ for hpme ^ 
presentations each week' as ^f^ntfe^^ 

Mon*hly Monitoring Report. ' •■M^'^-^:''-:,:y'^\ ''^ v 

4- During the p(|b'jiect year, ttifevjIoine'Visi^^^^^ 
brebaW materials for home and' .Qlassroom activities on IJpfH _ 

• •■ > ■ • ' ■ >'^'-^^' 

. .■■ V ■ . ■ "184 . ■■ ■ ■ 



• - PROCESS OBJECTIVES 

Data Analysis - Objectives 1-6 • . 

■ ■ . /■■ 

Home Visitors logged daily the number of hours. per 
day spent in planning, plus parent instruction , in-service .. 
training, material ' prepd^t ion andtlpheduling of home visits. 
These data were averaged monthly by pro^eclk A summary of 

a * 

average daily time for home visitation supportive activities - * 
is found in Table - * ' 

Process Objective^ 1-6 ^ 

1- During ,the project year^ the home visitors will 
plan instructional activities with the teacher on Monday and 

Friday of each week as documented by^ copies of activity p^ans 

V-..:.-4- 

on file in the consultants ' 'of f ice/ 

2- During the pfpje-<^ year*, the .home visitors will 
instruct parents iit presenting activity plans iduring j^^a^ 

home vi situation (once per month per pupil) as evidenc^<J by 

• -. ■ 

'the Home Visitor Monthly Monitoring Report.; 

3- During the project yeai:, *^?ie home vi-^itors will 
participate in teaOh'er-directed training as scheduled for home 
presentations each week as evidenced by the Home Visitor 
Monthly Monitoring Report. 

■,.o 

4- During the project year, the home visitors will 
*, _ ■ « " *' . ■ 

prepare 'materials for home and classroom aj:tivities on Mon^y 

184- - ' ■ ■ 



TABLE 55 

Average ^aily Time for Home Visitation Supportive 
Activities in Cultural Language/Reading, Reading 
Resource, and TESOL Compprients * 



Activity 



Average Daily Time 





Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov . 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 




P lanning 




















CL/R 




J o 


J J 


A 9 


9 Q 




^ o 






r\r\ 


12 


14 


21 


19 


28 


27 


30 


24 


** 


TESOL 




15 


22 


11 

o 


18 


15 . 


14 


II 




ins urucu 




















Parents 


< 


















1 CL/R 








J o 












RR 




6 


65 


141 


90 


136 




9 3 


* * 


1 TESOL 






93 


93 


105 


125 








1 Teacner 














) 






! Training 














J D 


X u 




CL/R 


by 


du 




D O 


D D 






RR ^ 


63 


129 


117 


38 


75 


86 


81 


•109 


* * 


TESOL 


13 


36 


'35 


16 


22 


41 


27 


48 


•k -k 






















Material 




















Preparation 














9 T » 

^ J a 


X D 




CL/P 






A "7 


A Q 


A ^ 


9Q 




RR 


69 


49 


42 


83 


112 


" 94 


93 


^ 78. 




TESOL 


58 


-80 


76 


60 


61 


60 


57 


69 




















* 




• Visits 




















1 CL/R 




23 


13 . 


^15 


. 11 


12 


16.' 


9 




■ RR 




11 


27 


28 


19 


44 , 


29 


24, 


/ * * 


1 - TESOL 






8 


20 


9 


12 


27' 


• 10"^ 


!' * * 


Complete * 


4 


















Rfe cords 


















- . ' 


CL/R 


27 


42' 


- 30 


29 


2^ 


25 


26 


23 


if* 




39 


38 


34 


52 


81 




59' 


47 


* ic 


' TES^ 


11 


18 


29 


19 


29 




47 


37 




j Classroom Obs, 




















' CL/R 




















. -RR 




















! ' ' TESOL 

i .. • 


<* 




1 






■ 


• • 
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/Activity (continued) 



Table 55 
(continued) 

Average Daily Time 



Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 



Others 



CL/R 
TESOL 



67 
171 
131 



53 
76 
66 



31 
74 
53 



50 
47 
87 



34 
48 
29 



8 
21 
11 



11 
15 
16 



2 
24 
2 



** 
** 
** 



TOIAL 

CL/R 
RR 
TESOL 



2 25 
354 
213 



297 

323 
225 



240 
380 
316 



291 
408 
306 



235 
453 
273 



189 
489 
305 



172 
426 
314 



203 
399 
.2 33 



Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 



** Testing, in May 




and Friday of each week as documented by copies of the mater- 
ials on file in the classroom and the Home Visitor Monthly 
Monitoring Report. 

5- During the project year, the home visitors will ^ 
schedule home visits with the parents as evidenced ty the^ 
schedule being on file in the; princijD^:ls * of f ic^y^tia^ 
;=^nd the consult'^nts ' office, ^nd 't!feJl|k>ini? Visj^ 
Monitoring Report. > 

6 project yeaj^, as soh^ftduled, the home^t 

visitors will conduct home visits to instruct parentis three 
days ^er week- (Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday) as evidenced 
by the records of home visitations and the Home Vi'sitoi^ 
Monthly Monitoring Report. 
Conclusion 

Process Objectives 1-6 were met as AiJpfcumented by the 
Monthly Monitoring Form. ^ 

Data Analysis - Objective 7 

, • r y. 

Table 5^ presents^ the "total and average frequency of 
home visitor activity plan^^ubmitted-. 

Process Objective 7 ^^^^ " 

During the project year^he. home vi.^ityjy's ^will 
complete records documenting the activities of the home visi- . 
tation program in the first, second and xthird gradtes as 
evidienced by the Cultural Language and Reading, ^Reading . . 

Resource and TESOLfcireas monthly records on file in the (^nsult 



ants' o'ffice. 



TABLE 56 ' 



Total and Average Frequency of Reports Received 
from Home Visitation Program ** 



Cultural Lang/ Reading . 

Reading , Resource TESOL " 

Total Average Total Average ' Total Average ,f 
Yr. Per Mo. * Yr, Per Mo. * - Yr, Per Mo. * 



1 • 


















# 






Home Visitor ^ 
Activiiiy^ Plans 




15. 


2 








7 




20 


2. 


5 


Class Lists ^ ^ 


, 69' 


8. 


4' 




' 44 


5. 






31 


3. 


9 


Home. Visitation 
Schedule 

. < \ J: ■ 


63 


7. 


7 




34 


4. 


2 




22 


2. 


7 


Records of Home 
Visitation 


1050 


121. 


2 




'858 


107. 


2 




5'-665 


83. 


1 



\* Eight months - one month for testing '►^ 
,** Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 



Conclusion 



^i'^t^Sta. in Table 56 provides evi'denc^ of Prpcess. 
Objectivis 7 being attained. r ^ \ f 

Data Analysis - Objective 8 - ^ 

Home visitors recorded the number of students in- 
structed in the classroom on Mondays and Fridays and number 
of homes visited on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays of each^ 
month. Table 57 -presents thes^ data. i-^ 

Process Objective 8 

During the project year, the home J 
struct stuo^ents as assigned in the classrcn 
evidenced by the Home Visitor Moi^hly Monitd^riJig Repb and ^ 




class lists. 

Corfclusion "i^y^-^'-:. 

Home visitors instructed students both at home and 
in school. 'Thus Process Objective 8 was met as documented By 
the Monthly Monitoring Form. . ' ^ . 

Data Analysis - Objective 9 ^ / 

Project dissemination activities took place during ~. 
the 1974-75 ESEA Titile, l' project year. Dissemination materials 
are on file in the project dire^or's of f iifefe. ^ ^ 

Process Objective 9 ' 

■ - ■ *i . ' . , 

During the project yea^ the Supportive/Services -'v 
Componerft'^'Coordinafor will plan and implement pr'oj'ect-level - 



158 

189 



TABLE 57 



/ 



Total and Average Frequency of Student Contacts 
by Home Visitation Supportive Component ** ^ 



• *• 
• 


X 

Cultural Lang/ 
Reading 


Reading . 
Resource 


TESOL 




Total 
Year 


Average 
Per Yr.* 


Total 
Year 


Average 
Per Yr.* 


Total 
Year 


Average 
Per Mo.* 


Home Visitor 

Activity Plans 


82 


10.2 




i 

77 


9.6 




,46 V 


5.7 


Class Lists 


1755 


219.4 




1064 


^ ■ 

133.0 




• C 

788 


98.5^. 


Home Visitation - 
Schedule 


106 


13.2 




213 


26.6 » 




159 


1^.9 


Records of Home 
Visitation 


67 


8.4 




42 • 


< 

5.2 




32 


4.0 ■ 


■ ^ 
















r 



* Eight months - one month for testing 



** Source: Monthly Monitoring Forms 



V 



/ 



; ■ 
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dissemination activities as docutnented by . the dissemination 
materials,.. , ^> /• \ 

Conclusion * ^ ' j . ' ^ 

« On the basis of ^dissemination ^Wa±e being on 

* record, this objective was reached. - 

Data Analysis - Objective KT - . ./ \ 

-/ • , . 

Durii^g the project year^he Supportive Services 
Component Coordinator Vas to provide in-service training to 
par^aprofessionals dmt)ilDyed by the FLASH V Proj.edt. Various 
records and quarterly reports were made available as a means 
to resolving t^e. question of whether or not this objective 
wag met. 

Process Objectiv^ 10 V 

Duting the prb j.eqt^^^ar , the Supportive Services 

Component Coordinator will provide in-service training to 

^ pamprrof e&sionals em*plpyed by the FLASH V Project a$ documented 

by ''training schedules / participant lists, and paraprof essional 

* Attitude Scales. . ' > ^ 

Conclusion . 

— f — "* . 

Quarterly reports, lists of participants in in- 
service training with test scores and a special report completed 
by Ms. Bernice D. McCarther indicates that this objective was 
met. A review of a pre. evaluation-post evaluation report 
listing progress of each in-service member further indicates 
that the in-service program had a desirable impact. -^"^ 

. . ' ' ■' 191 
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Data Analysis - QbjectiVe 11 



During the project year the' Supportive Services 

0 

Component Coordinator coordinated health service^ctivitie^ 
to meet the health neqds of FLASH V student participant^ 
Quarterly reports were made avairable as aMmeaas of^^solying 
the question of whether or not this^ (ab^ectrve Was<>met. 



Pr<^cess Objective 11 

Curing the. project year, the 



Supportive Services 
Component Coordinator will coordinate b^alth services acti- 
vities to meet the health needs of B^A Title I students -as 

i-relatea r 



documented by project records of >Jfealth- 



evidence of need, and servicesyjprovided. 
Conclusion 



referrals , 



ve 



•fhe quarterly ^^ports as submitted by the Supporti 

/ 

Services Component Coordinator docuqjent efforts to protect 

" ' 

the health of participants ^ and establish healthf service 
activities; In Edition, the regular Departpient of Education 
health servic^^' activities were available to these paftici- 



pants. Thi^^' objective >7as certainly met, 
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SUMMARY 



From .the 'data gatHfer^ by the FLASH V evaluators, it 
is apparent that the Supportive Service component (1) has been 
received quite favorably by all^ concerned; and (2) attained • 
• the stated goals of tMe component. . * , 

— In terms or the- performance objectives for the Home 



Visitation Program all objectives were attaine<5- Some concern 
was expiressefd by pairents regarding the utilization of home 
activities and the television series "Window to Our World". 

' The parents repoilrted that the television series took too. much 
time ^nd was hard ; to follow. 

Overall i the performance objectives of the in-service 
training of paraprofessionals were attained. Positive attitudes 
wdir6 . demonstrated by the\ teacher aides and home visitori^^^o^ 
the three cpmpon^nts. As\for applying ski^lls. and concepts, 

- TESOL pfera^of essionals were thought to be weak in se^?feral 
areas: \adhering to schedule, attendance', doing extra work, 
following instrtfctions , and asking; for clarification. The home 

.NX • 

• visitors in the Cultural Language an^ Reading Program were 
.^^^^dged weak in the folic i^g areas: understanding program. 



interest in program, accepting responsibility, adhering to school 
regulations, and .attendance at meetings. ^ 

As documented by the data, all process obje,ctives . 
were achieved. Dissemination objectives wer^ also met." 



. CHAPTER 6 
ON-SITE VISITATJON 



l^urpose ■ 



The on-site visi on was designed to determine 



whether or not indicators of desirable pupil-teacljer behavior, 
classroom settings conducive to learning, and meaningful- cur- 
ricular activities wer^ present- in the FLASH program. ^It^was 
a}.so designed to elicit ' reactions from administrators of the 
schools involved/^ the project and frpm teachers who were as- 
signed to teac^ either TESOL, Guam Readers or in Reading Re- 
source The/maxiitum presence of indicators of program excellence 

was assumed to mean Jiigh effectiveness of the program. 

■ •» / • . 

V 

Schools /and Classrooms 



Seventeen elementary schools were visited of which 
fifteen were publip and two parochial. Visitation plans included 



oblr, Th^first day was devoted to class- 



5 



tw^^' visits at each schoc 

V^pm observation and the next day to conferences with the building 
l^rincipai^ and program teachers*. / 
/ ' The schools included {luring the visitations were the' ^ 

f Carbuliido Elementary School Inarajan Elementary School, P.C. 
Lujan Elementary School, Ybna Elementary School, San Miguel Ele- 
mentary School, Talof of o 'Elementary School, Merizo Elementary 
School, Taitano Elementary School, Chalan Pago-Ordot: Elementary 
Price Elementary School, F.Q. Sanchez Elementary School, San 



ERIC 
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1^3 



4 .. . 



Vicente School (parochial), Santa Barbara (parochial), Ulloa 
Elementary School/ and Agat Elementary School. 

Nine TESOL classrooms were observed and the same nymber 
of teachers of the program interviewed. One teacher served four 
non-public schools. The following constituted the TESOL par- 
ticipating schools: Carbullido, Yona, -San Mi.guel, Taitano, 
Chalan Pago-Ordot,' Price, Santa Barbara^ Ulloa and Agat. ' 

On-site visitations and/or observations were accom- 
plished in sixteen Reading Resource classrooms i^ncluding one from 
a non-public school. Conferences with Reading Resource teachers 
were done individually. The Reading Resource classes were loca- 
ted in the following schools: Carbullido Elementary School, 
P.C. Lujan ,Elementary School, San Miguel Elementary School, .\ 
Taitano EjLementary School, Price Elementary School, Sanchez Ele- 
mentary School, Torres Elementary School, Ulloa Elementary School 
and San Vic.ente School. • The other classrooms were at the ele- 



Aools in 



mentary schools in Inarajan, Yona, Talofofo, Merizo , Chalan Pago- 
""OrdlDt and Agat. 

The Guam Readers program was imple^p:^nted in all above 
mentioned target schools except Pricie Elementary, Sanchez Ele- 
mentary, Chalan Pago-Ordot, Taitano Elementary, Torres Elementary 
and the parochial schools. The interview with the Guam' Readers 
program teachers occurred before or ^fter the classroom observa- ^ 
tions.> i 



Factors, Behaviors and Atmosphere 

\ •■; 

The purpose of the . classroom visitation was to observe 



the following in^^icators of program excellence: 



- / ^ • 

1, ' Physical/environmental atftnospher^ 

2, Activities ? ' \ . " 
3f Evidence of planning 

4. Psychological atmosphere 

5. Availability of pro j.ect supplies 

6. Use of project materials 

7. Availability of* teacher aide 

- ^ ' 

8. ^ Utilization^-^ef^^acher aide 

9. Pupil parfeicipatiVjn 
10. ^Presence of project( equipment 

Specifically, the 'classroom observation sought to 
answer the following questions bas^d on the indicators above: 



Is the environmental setting conducive to learning? 
• 2. Are teacher and pupil activities related to the 
goals and objectives of the project? 

»-> 

3. Do teachers' activities shoW"^s4;^ns of planning 
^ and are reflected, on the lessons as- planned? 

4. Does student behavior show signs of having a 

• - * 
ptJSitive attitude toward tl^e teacher, teacher 

aide, and project /activities? ^ 

5. Are materials related td the projec^ available?. 

6. Are materials relate^ to the project U3ed? 

7. Are teac^ie^r aides available and present? 

8. Are the teacher aides utilized? 

9'. Do pupils show paifticipatlon and maintained 

■ % ■ 



intOTest .in At he lesson? 

I " ■ . - ^ ^ . 

10. Is equipment available and utilized? 



ERIC 
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• \ 

* « » 

The conferences with teachers sdught to elicit informa- 

si 

tiail^ f rom them concerning the following^^f actors: 

1, Goals of tHe project ^ * 

• • * ! 

2, Planning of the project.. 

3, . Assistance and supervision received 

, ^4, Supplies and materials furnished \ 

" 5,' Pre-program and periodic training 

6, Communication with the Project Director 

\ ' 1 i Teacher aidie supervision 



The information solicited from the building principal 
■\ ■ ■ ■ 

pertain to his reaction to the goals of the project, planning 

involvement, consultation with the Project Director, line of 

gbmmunication, and pre-program and periodic program training 

involvement. . ' 



The conferences were carried out in such a way that the 
respondents , felt free to express their own reactions. The inter- 



viewer/observers assured the teachers and pjc'incipals anonymity 

and gave ass\irances that no personal evaluation was irttended, 

^ . ■ ■ ( 

» ■ ■ ' • J 

Scaling Procedure ■ ^ - 

' A- rating scale was used to determine the quantity as 

^ • - ■ •> , 

well as the quality of the varices indicators previously men- 
tion 





' The values of scale w^e represent^Bd in*" terms of 

three gradations: f or high indication; L for minimXim or low 
indication; N f ornegligible or no evidence. 



r 
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' ' * /tiRfiSEfNTATION OF THE • DATA ■ 

■V. ' ■ ^ 

The on*site visttatibrr and conference results are 

. , " ' \ ^ . ^ ..... 

presented in Tables 58 through 64. -^Thl^^^^^ wei^statistiGaily \ 
•analyzed to deterinine whether or not^he rating ^ distribution lof 
•each indicator for all schools was significant. 



e TESei^ Program rating for each school is shown in 



Table, 58. 

Indicffeitbt #1 (Phy/Env Atmos,) pertaining to the 
classroom setting shows a total of nine school*^ with which fiye 
were rated /as high and four low. ' * ' 

(xtt^ic^tor {2 (Activities) and. #3 (Planning) manifested 
in the TESOL program reflect a maximum points of nine high com- 
mensiirate with the number of classrooms. 

V The psychological atmosphere indicated in #4' presents 

• . ' . ' ' ' * 

a rating of eight high and one low\ ^ ^ 

Indicator #5 on the presence and/or availability of 
project supplies is shown to receive five 'high and four low 

point^. ^ ♦ . 

Indicator #6 on the utilization of project materials 
reflects a rating of four high points, four low points and. one 
with negli^ble evidence. 

Indicator #7 concerning the. kvailability of teacher- 
aides appears to haye nine high points. 

^ Indi6att>r #8 on utilization of teacher aide is shown 
wit^ six a*nd three high and low points respectively. 

; ^ 108 
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TABLE/ 58 



TESOL CLASSROOM RATINGS BY SCHOOLS 



'J ' 

SCHOOLS 


' ' . -INDICATORS , / . 


Phy./Env. 
Atmos. , 


Activi- 
ties 


Plan- 
ning 


Psych. 

AtlDOS. 


Avail. 
Sup. 


Use, of 
Mat. 


Avail. 
Teach. A. 


Use ■ 

Teach. A. 


Pupil 
Part. 


Pres. 
Equip. ' 


W /I 1 1111 

^Carbullido 


H 




H 


H 


L 


. L ' 


H 


H 


H 


L- 


' HI 






















Yona (M.U. Luj^n) ^ . 


P . 


H 


H 






H 


H, 




H 


L 


San Miguel 




H 


IT' 


f 

H 


L 


H 


* 

H , 


. E 


H 


■ H. 


' Taitano ' 


H 


H 


H , 


H 


H 




H 


. H 


H 


H'- 


Cliaiah fago ' 


H 


H 


lit 

H - 


H 


L 


. L 


H 


L ' 


.H 


H 


i 

Price > , 


4 


H 


H 


H 


H 


N 


H 


H 


H 


H 


S^ta Barbara 


L 


H 


H 


L 


H • 


H 


H ■ 


u 


H 


■ H 


Olioa 


H 1 


H 


H 


' H 


' H 


L 


,H 


H ' 


f 

H 






















H 




Agat ' 


r 


H 


H 


H 


H 


• H 


' H . ■ 


L. 




\;. TOTALS 




4 


















> 


5 


9 


9 


8 


5 


4 


9 


6 , 


9 


,6 


L 


4 


0, , 


0 


1 


■4 - 


4 


0 . 


3' 


0 


3 . 
























N 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


1 


0 


0; 




0 * 
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<» . Pupil\participatiOn listed as indicator #9\records 
hiihe high points for e^ll participating schools. ^ 



indicator #10 (Presence of Equipment) shows six class7 
d nM 



ropinS ratedirai high and three^4. low. \J 



pointed out previous lyV^the Reading Resource pro^^ 
gram involved fifteen schools and f;ifteen teachers./ Table 59 
represents -;the results af the on-sit^ cljissroom visitation, 
c As shoi^n in the tabi^e, indicator #1 1(Phy/Eriv Atmos. ) 

sho ws fift een schools of which eleven, were rated high and four 
low. ^ ^ 

Indicator 42 {Activities) has thirteen schools with 

'} , ■ •*.. • . 

high rating, one low and one n^Ligible. ^ 

On consistency of activity and planning ^design^ted as- 

ir)dicator #3, all of the fifteen school^ were recorded as high. 

Indicator #4 (Psych. Atmos.) roistered tw^^^e clS'fiiJhk^ 

rooms with high rating, two low and one with-no evidence. 




For indicator #5 (Avail. Sup.) eleven sch^ls' 

^ > ^ ^' ■ . t| ' 

rated high/' two low and two negligible.. 

Twelve schools out of the fifteen were j^ated lu.gl4 two 
IdW and one no evidence on indicator #6 (Use of MSt. ^ , \ 



For indicator #7 (Avail. Teadh. A.r thirte^'rrTschbols 
were found high, one low and one witlt j^agligiBle^^evi^^ci^.: ^ 

On indicator #8 (Use of ^Ceach. i?^) ^f ourt^ee^sbhools - ^ 
---jwere recorded with a high rating and one sdli&©l ratf^^dt as^^ 

gible. ;^ • . ^ o , 

Indicator #9 (Pupil Part . )'vi5hows alL? f if tdfen* schools 
rated as high. ,^ / I ^ ^ ^ 
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READING RES08RCE RATINGS BY SCHOOLS ' ■ , 













INDICATORS 










t 

• 4;' ^ % 


rDy./isnv. 
Atnos. ^ 


ftCtlVl" 


■ 'i 

ning 


n 

• \^ 

Atnos. 


Avail. 


Use.bf 
Mat.' 


Avail • 

Teach A. 


. ■ ■/ ^ 

Use Pug^l ' Pres. 
Teach.&, Part.^ Equip, 
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indicator #10 {Pxj^&ence Equip.) presents thirteen 



schools with high rating two With low; and one with no evi- 
dence* ■ 

Guam Readej^s • . * ^ 



The Guam .Readers Program asy^ previously Stat^Q^is 
carried on in nineteen classes inv^olving nine scho4|k- An ob- 
server visited each classroom and in some ir\stances a team of 
two did the observations. " ^ 



^ Ta(ble 60 presents 4:he observers' rating of the Guam / 



Readers classes, ^ - * ^ / 

i Indicator #1 involved environmental atmosphere ^shows 

a total of nineteen classrooms. Sixteen were rated high', three 



low' and one was r^ted as having no evidence. 

Indicator #2 (Activities) related project Activity with 
project goals^^owed sixteen high rating^/ three lo\|^atings. 

"Indicator #3 (Planning) represented thirteen high 

points, five low ^points and one negligible point regarding a^- 

■ 1 



tivity planning^^ ; 

i Psycho.j^ogical atmosphere was represented by a. rating 

of eleven high 'points and eight low points in indicator #4. 

Indicator #5 concerning the availability of project 
supplies afppears to have seven high ratings, ten low ratings 
and two no evidence ratings. 

Indicator #6 (Use of Mat.) had a high point rating cff 
twelve, a low point rating of four and a n^^gligible rating of 
three with regard to use of project supplies. 
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Indicator #7 showing the availabi^-lity o"^. teacher aides 
records seventeen high points/ one low point and one j^oint for 
no evidence. . 

Indicator #8 on utiliiEation of teacher /(ides indicated 

i 



a high rating of fourteen, a low ratiiig of thre^ and two no 
evidence ratings. /' ---'"^'^./"^ 

, '' * - ■ / ' 

Ind^it^Stor #9 listed as pupil partj^cipatioa was rated 



with fourteen high points and five' low points. 

-* .Eci\upm^t and equipment maintenance .as indicator #!£ 
was rated with ten high points^ eight /"low points and onecpoint 

. ■ ' /■ 

f<5r no evidence* / * 

• ft / ■ 

TESOL Teacher Conference ' 

' ' ' ■< '. « ' 

The , TESOL teacher interviews were designed to solicit 
information to ascertain tlje teacher ' s, reaction to the following 
factors: (1) their awareness^.c)f the project goals., (2) involve- 
ment in thfe planning of the program, (3) outside assistance re- 
ceived, (4) sufficiency pf project materials "furnished. 



(5) training received be/Edre and during the project imple.menta 



tion,' (6) commi^hicatioh Project||tirectof ^ and (7) 

teacher aide si^pervision. These factors for the purpose of the 
report are ca,l/led indicators'. Table 61 contains ' the- results of 




the c on f e r e n qe s , 



- As (shown, indfp^itDr ^#1 (Awareness of goals) has nine 
teachers ' r/ted high which the totaT number of teachers inter- 
viewed. 
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TABLE 61 - 



TESOL TEACHERS INFORMATION RATING BY SCHOOLS 
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For indicator^2 (Planning), seven ^gh/ one* low an 
one negligible rating £wre recorded* 



Indicator #3 (Assistance) *shows six high, two low 



one no evide 



nd!^>^ 



Indicators #4 (Proj. Mat.) .a^d/ #5 (Training), present 
five high and four low ratings each. 

Six high and three, nc^eviderifce a're recorded for indi- 
cator #6 (Commurfication) . . ^ 

Iridicatorif #'7 (T.A. Supe^r • ) / is shown .with seven high 
and two low rat^ 

Reading Resource Teacher Confferene^ 




The confererJLe with the JRe^ding Resourcev teachers 
sought to obtain the game inf orma-^tion obtained from -Itiie^ TESOL 
teachers^ ' 

. Table 62 contains' the ratings of the informaiidn ob- • 

tained from the Reading Resfcvhrde teachers, 

AIT. fifteen teachers recei^^ed W^rating of hi'^h oh the * 
first indicatbr of g6#l"^ware©e^^ ~~ ~» 

f ■ '■ . , ■■ 

On indicator #2 (Planning) eight schools obtained high 
, rating and seven with low. ' ' 

, ' Indicator #3 (Assistance) gives a high rating to * 

is ■ , "« 

9' . ■ , - 

twelve school teacher's information and three low. 

Indicator #4 (Proj. Mat.) ^is^howh with nine schools 
rated high and five low. ^ 

Three teachers' information rate high, seven low and 
five negligible on indicator #5 (Trairiing) . v . ^ 

> /' Indicator #6 (Communication) reflects a ra,ting of six 
high, two lo.w^ and seven negligible. 
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RiEADING RESOURCE TE^CIjlER INFORMATION RATINGS BY SCHOOLS 
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- For indicator #7 (T.A/ Super.) teacher information 
regarding tether aides show^ |ourtfe0n high and one low> 

Guam Reader. -"fe ache r Conference / 

f ' - - , 

Table 63 represents. Guam 'Readers on-site visitation 
interviewer - teacher conference results. Sixteen schools are 
represented by nineteen Guam Reader, classroom teachers- , 



TABLE 63 

Guam' readers teacher information ratings by school 
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■ ■ " ■ ■ ^ • . ■ f 

Indic&t^ #1 pertaining t*o project goals showed a high 
■ 1 ^- 

rating Qf seventeen, one low point and one no evidence point. 

Indicator #2 (Planning) was rated nine low points and 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' 1 
nine no evidence points for teacher-pro jeot planning involvement 



with onQ high point recojrded. 




Indicator #3 on assi^anper and supervision is shown 
with' twelve high points, /^our low points and jf.hree with no evi- 



dence , 



Indicator #4 (Proj. Mat.) was rated with eight higjt;^ 



point's, eight low and three no evidence points with regardtc the 
availability of supplies and materials. V 

^ Prpgriam Training i^icated in #5""3ppeardd to have nine 

high points,- five low points and five negligent ratings. 

Indicator #6 was tallied with a high rating, of five 
points , two low points and twelve joints representing no evidence 
in the area of te^cherTP^o^^ct director communications. 

Indicator #/postec3 high point ratings of sixteen 
high, thfe^^ow with. teachJl'^^i^ supepj^sion. 



Conferences With Project Principals \ j / 

J Conferences with principals were conducted at sixteen ' 

* . 

schools; each principal was asked to respond to five indicators^. 
Response ratings included all three pro j-ects , i .e. TESOL, Reading 
^R^source and »uam Readers. Indicators were (1) understands goals 
of the » project, (2) Principal involved in project planning, 
(3) consults with project director, (4) communicates with pro- 

. ■ » • 

iect director, and (5) involves himself in training. 
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PRINCIPAL INFORMATION RATINGS^BY SCHOOLS 
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179 



4 



^^With regards to understanding project gpals, prin- 
cipai responses were r^ted with nine high points and seven low 



points ori indicator #1. 



1 




- Indicator #2 representing prii>cipal involvement in , ^ 
project pljanning received a high rating of four, a low rating^'^qi^ 
seven anfl a no evidence rating of f ive . « 

Indicator t^Xwa^xf^^®^ six'high points, ;^six low, points 
an^, four no evidence/points with .regard tb Consultations with J 



% 



pjroject directors, • .3 

Indicator #4 showed a high po^int ratingt; oif'^riine , a 



low point rating^f seven representing communication channels ,be- 
tween the project director; c^tral offices and principal. 

Indicator #5 responses involving workshops, in-service 



training and/or. program planning sessions were rated with two high 



po 



ints, nin6 low. points and five no evidence^ rat ingisr. 
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- ANALYSIS AND"r)ISCUSSlON OP Tf&E FINDINGS 

" :i f ■ . ■ ..... ■ 

This section of bhei^report \fill be devoted .to e^naly- 
^^ing the rating results on TESOL, JRaading Resource, Guam Readers, 
TESOL teacher coj^-f erences , Re^ading Rfesoiirce conferences , Guam ' , 

r . ■ , : ' . .- . . , ■ ' ■ •, . i -J r • 

Reader conferences, and conferences with principals v . Tcib^ 

^7, 68, 69, 70, 71 are present^ :and dlscu3se^,:^ 

test-^s used to determiifie^ signxficauce of dxfffe^^^ . . 

TESOL^ . .^.v ' * • " ^'''^ 

' - The table 65 shows .thfe folldwjl^ 

- . . Indicators #2. (Phy/Env fliriiqs.):^^^^ 
\,.(Psych. Atmos.) , #T (Ava:ilr AO a^id ^fMfPiii^^ 

differences in mating distrib^j^^n:^ which xe^LBdi^s\qnitxceiri\: 
levels as indicated by high values- ^off Chi -Sqi/arev; The other i ndi- 
cators shbw a sufficiently, uniform rating dijfetributij?^ they 
do not reach a signif icant^JLevel of Chi Sqvc^fe valuer ; . .^-^ 

It feeems apparent that the st;rength- 6|,>^h'e TESpL pro;^"^ 
gram is reflected cohvincing,ly by t^e activity in the classrooms* ' 
that are described as purely TESOL.. The /pupils consistently 
manifested hig^^?nterest^*nd participation- in the ;^ictivities. 
They seemed to.^^^el^jte meaningfully to tmeir teachers in terms, of ^ 
feelihg free to express themselves unt^sitatiq^ly during^heir ^ 
lessons. Role playing Mv practicing i:heir new learned verbal ex- 




pressions; appeared to ^^^j^ most e|^joya)jle of their experiences. 
Teacher ^aides are considered ass^^ to teachers in giving help 
accomplishing non-instruct;lonal ^atters^. Howeyer.7 there is an 
under-utilization .of teacher aities in TESOL classjes. 

. -. .,215 - ■ • . ■ 
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4 



On the 



minus side of the program^ approximately fifty 



per cent of the classrooms needed improvement especially in „ 
schools^where the TESOL classes are given temporary classrooms. 
The teachers are commendably doing the best with what location 
they have been given. Several classes were, he Id i -i^ improvised 
rooms. One used ^library for a classroom. In most 'bf the class 
' rooms / equipment such as tape recorders^ language maimers ^ ' - ■ 
^ ^ opague projectors ^ record playeri^' and cassettes yere evident but. 
were not used during the^'Visits except in two clasps. It was 
-noted that much of the equipment was not project furnished but 
"borrowed" from the schools or from the other classrooms. Sup- 
plies and materials expected from the project are visibly scanty. 

Most of the teachers made their own materials for their lessons. 

■ # ' 

Reading Resource 

Alljmdicators for the Reading Resource Program have 
differences yin rating distribution which reached significant 
levels as indicated by high values of Chi Square. 

From all evidences / the Reading Resource Program 
appears to indicate that it is the well-organized and strongly 
''implemented program. This overall assessment is based on the 
test of significance applied to the rating distributions.* The 
individualized approach utilized by the teachers may have contri- 
buted to the high interest shown by both teachers and. pupils 

4 } 

engaged in the Reading Resource activity. Also, the classrooms 
^^^physical environment) reflected the resourcefialnesiS of teacher 
and aide in maintaining classrooms, making* them more conducive to 



TABLE 66 / 
READING RESOURCE RATING ANALYSIS " 
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learning. Evidences of learning centers, teaching 'aids and 
respurcd books were ample in most classroom^. 




table 67.^shows . the following: 
indicators #1 (Phy,/Env. Atmos.)> #2 (Activities) , 
#3 (Planning), #4 (Psych. Atmo6. ), #7 (Avail. Teach. A.), #8 (Use 
Teach,: A.) and #9 (Pupil Part.) have differences in rating dis- 
tribution which reached significant levels as indicated by high 
values of Chi Square!. The Other indicators show a sufficiently 
uniform rating distribution that they do not reach a significant 
level of Chi Square value. 

All indications appear to be that the strength of the 
Guam Readers prcjjgram lies in the classroom setting and pupil ac- 
tivities as .related to the project goals. The general psycho- 
logical atmosphere was consistently conducive to good pupil par- 
ticip^tion and interest in project activities. The use of teacher 
aides in promoting successful teaching skills and techniques 
appeared to.be very well done* The availability of teacher aides 
appeared to produce a pupil-teacher/pupil-teacher aide attitude 
that reflected a learning atmosphere of high interest. 

On the moire- negative side of the Guam Readers project, 

9 f 

indications are that supplies and materials are lacking and i the 
project might possibly benefit highly by consistent revi^^ion of 
materials. Student ability levels seem to be poorly matched with 
subject area materials in some classrooms. Many teachers provided 
their own supplementary instructional materials as^ well as supplie 
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GUAM READER RATING ANALYSIS 





„<i_ — ^. — — ^ — ______ 

' INDICATORS ^' ' 


RATING ' 


Phy./Env, 
Atmos. 


Activi- 
ties 


Plan- 
ning 


Psych. 
Atmos. 


Avail. 
Sup. 


Use of 
Mat. 


Avail. Use Pupil Pres; 
Teach. A. Teach, A, Part, Equip. , 


H 


16 


,16 

4 


13 V 


11 


1 


12 


' 11 


U 


/ 

14. 


10 ' 


L , 


2 


1 

3 






10 


4 


. 1 ■ 


3 


, ' 5' 




N 


. 1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3- " 


. 1 ■ 


'2 ' 


0 


'"i ' ' : 


CHI SQUARE 


13.6^* 


13,6** 


6.8* 


7.0* 


2.0 


. 3.3 


16.0** 


'6.4* ' 


6.4* 


2*4 




■ 0 ■ ■ ■ 

* P<t05, ** P<.01, d.t.«2 
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There wA's^ very iit'tle iiidicati^n t^^ for. the projfect was 

available and being used and nj^intained. 



TESQL Teacher Interview 

. ?Table 68 presents an analysis of ^he TESOL teachers ' 
distributiop of ratj.ngs by various indicators . 
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. TABLE 68 
TESOL TEACHER INFORMATION ANALYSIS 



RATINGS 



A^ar enes 8 P 1 an-* As s is - 
\ fioals 



H 
L 
N 



CHI SQUARE 



INDICATORS 



Train- Commun- T.A. 



0 



'12** 



* P<.05 
** P<.01 
d.f.= 2 



ning 


tance 


Mat. 


ing 


Icatlon 


Sup^r 


7 


6 


5 


5 


6 


7 


1 


2 


4, 


4 


0 


2 


1 


1 


a 


0 


3 


0 




Q 










8* 


4.6 


1.66 


1.6$ 


3 


5.6 



Table 68 shows that indicators #1 (Awareness goals) and 

^ , " ■ ■ . . . ■ ■ 

^ ^_ ion which reached 



significant levels as indicated by high values pf Chi Square, 



The 



other indicators show a sufficiently uniforxn rating distribution 
that they do ndt reach a significant, level of Chi Square value. 

The TESOL teachers' positive reaction to the goals 6f 
the project seem to jibe with the observers pating on planning. 



They see the worthwhileness of the program and a^ear consistently 
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engrossed in meaningful activities which interest the. pupils most. 
In the learning activities, one can see the routrine teaching tech- 
niques traditionally TtlSOL followed by most of the teachers. In- 
formation gathered from the TESOL instructors indicate a high 
degree of administrative frustration*. • The problem as expressed 
stems from the lack of a clear and definite position in the school 
organization. They are TESOL (Federal) .employees , program super- 
vised by thq.v Project Direpl^or or Coordinator but are administra- 
tively also accountable to the building principal. The lack of 
materials and supplies seems to be the frequent problem^ mentioned. 

Some TESOL teachers registered complaints about the 
lack of orientation or the inadequacy of their training to teach 
TESOL. However, five teachers had training or experience ranging 

o 

from five to seven years. 



Reading Resource Teacher Interview 

a; ;.' , The Chi Jgquare analysis of the distribution of ratings 

of Reading Resource teachers' comments is presented in Table 69. 

TABLE 69 . ^ 

READING RESOURCE TEACHER RATING ANALYSIS 













INDICATORS 






RATING 


Awareness 
-Goals 


Plan- 
ning 




Assis- 
tance 


Proj. 
Mat. 


Train- 
ing 


Conunun- . 
ication 


T.A." 
Super. 


H 


'l5 


8 




12 ■ 


9 


3 


^ 6 


14 


L 


0. 


0 




3 ■ 


5 


7 


2 


1 


N ' 


0 , 


7 


< 


0 


1 " 


5 


7 


0 


Chi Square 


20** 


2.6 




10.6**"^ 


6.4* 




. 1.8 


19.4** 




* P<.05, ** PC. 


01, d.f 


.=2 ' 


f 
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The table above indicates the following: 
Table 69 shows tha^^ndicators #1 (Awareness goals) , 
# 3 (Assistance ) > #4 (Pro j V M^tv|- and #7 (T . A, iSuper . 1 have dif- 
ferences in rating distribution which reached significant lev^l^ijv . 
as indicated by high values of Chi Square. The other indicators 
show a sufficiently uniform rating distribution that they do not 
reach ^a^^sjjgiii level of Chi Square value. 

^ From the information solicited from the teachers in 
the Reading Resource Program, it was ascertained that the t'eacherg^ 
are conversant with the goals of the project. They agreed to its 
necessity and almost all have recommended that Reading Resource 
should be extended to all grade levels. The project has supplied 
''adequate materials for classroom use. The teachers have expressed 
their positive reaction, if not appreciation, to the assistance- 
received from the project coordinator wh^ visits the classes twice 
or once a month.. Teacher aide supervision and availability pre- 
sent no problem to the Reading Resource teachers. They expressed 
high praise for the quality of teacher aides* help .rendered. 

The overall negative reactions obtained from the 
teachers seem to center on three factors: the lack of involvement 
in the planning of the program, the need for pre-program training 
and/or intensive workshop, knd the lack of direct communication 
between the Project Director and the teacher. It should be noted, 
however, that 55 percent of the teachers indicated receiving 
training or attended a pre-program orientation. Most teachers felt 
that the monthly meeting is not fruitful from the standpoint . 
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of learning new t^^chniques. It may be that the hasty recruitment 
of Reading Resource teachers accounted for the lack of proper 
orientation of half of the teachers. Among the new or first year 
teachers, however many have had experience in teaching reading. 

Communication between Project Director and teacher is almost non- 

■•• . * 

existent. The Project Coordinator has sei-yed in place of the 

Director. Thus an adverse effect for lacfk of communication with 

the central office was averted. /" 

• ■ - ■ ■ ■• 

Guam Readers Teacher Interview 

Table 70 presehts an' analysis of the Guam Readers 

Teachers' distribution of rating by various indicators. 



TABLE 70 \. , 
" GUAM READERS TEACHER RATING ANALYSIS 





INDICATORS 


RATING 


Awareness 
Goals 


Plan- 
ning 


Assis- 
tance 


Proj. 
Mat. 


Train- 
ing 


Commun- 
ication 


T.A. 
Super. 


1 

. H 


17 


1 


12' 


8 


9 


5 


16 - 


1 

' L 


1 


9 


4 


8 


5 


2. • 


3 


1 " 


1 


9 


3 


3 


5 




■ 0 ■> 


i Chi Square. 

i 


27.5** 


2.3 


9.6* 


2.6 


1.1 


-5.2 ■ 


22.2** 



-*r-p-<. 05-; — **^ P< . ai7— dvfT»2- 



The above table indicates the followingt 

■ ■ ^ ' 

Table 70 shows that indicators #1 (Awarenfess goaj^) , 



#3 f^^^s't^nce) and #7 (T.A>. Super.) \iave differences in* :rfatihg[ • 



distribution which reached significant levels as indicated b 



hig!r 



valuesjof Chi.Square. The.other indicators show ^ Sufficiently 

♦ ■ > . • • ' ' . ■ ■ • ■ 

uniform rating distribution that they do not reach a significant 



of Chi Square value. 

It is most apparent that the greatest strength in the 
Guam Readers program teacher conference indicators is in the areas 
of the teacher understandiTig of the project .goals. Implejnenting 
an:^ introducing teaching techniques and skilly based upor^ this . 
knowl^ge is strongly^ indicated. , . . 

Substantial evider^ce was available to support the con- 
tention that consistent ou^si^e assistance and. supervision is wel-r 
cbmed and sought by the teacher to produce the most successful 
teaching experiences within project limitations. The teacher aide 
assistance appears to be most productive wi'thin- the teacher aide/ 
teacher-p^lanning framework; indications are that gireat strength 
lies in this area of the project. - . ^ 

program weakness in the area of supplies and materials 
appears to be extensive. However, this in no way is intended to 
minimize teacher efficiency and productivity. On the contrary, 
Guam Readers teachers through their resourcefulness appear to 
have overcome th6 unavailability of project supplies, have demon- 
strated enthusiasm and creativijtyfaritd seem to have overcome the ^ 
^jjjjj^ The indicated lack oJ^^conunjuAi between the te2i<^her 

and project director was found to be somewhat detrimental but 
communication wi;t& the project coordinator appeared to be excel-^ 



lent. It was indicated that the coordinator provided strong support, 
assistance and problem- solving to the project teachers. 
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Program pre-planning appeared to be 4* problem ayid - 
seemed to revpl|>e around the beginning of school- y^r ejnployment 
and teacher placement difficulties. Early teacher selection and 
assignment seem to be indicated as a partial >so,lutibn. 



A(Jministrator 



|Ente] 



rviews 



T^ble ^1 presents an analysis of the principal's con- 
ference distribution of ratings by various indicators. 



TABLE 71 
PRINCIPAL RATING ANALYSI? 





INDICATORS 


RATING // 


Understanding 
Goals 


Principal 
Plan. 


Consulta- 
tion 


Communica- 
tion' 


Train- 
ing 


H // 


9 


4 ' 


6 




2 


L ■ // / ' 

" /•/ ' 




7 


6 "iii^^ 


7 


9 ■ 






5 


4 *• ;, 


0 • 


5 


Chi' Squ/ire 


-a 


.88 


.49 


3.1 




1 // . 


* P<.05, 


**^#Soi, 


d.f.=2 







"•^The above table indicates the following: - 

Table 71 shows that no indicators have differences in 

rating distribution which reached significant levelis as indicated " 

b^tTi r gh 7 va 1 OB s~'0^ ^'^t^^^ aI 1 ve- re la t ive Ly^omiJ^ 

' •' a' ' , ■ • . • - ■■ 

distributions. 

\ . • " 

All principal conferences indicated a lacking of high 

-level knowledge of ^he three projects within their schools. In ^ 

the areas of project goals, communication channels and in-service 

training involvement, principal activity appeared to be very minimal 
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The two areas in which there is the greatest need of 
>increa^d activijty are planning and consultation with the project* 
director. Mudh discussion on coinmunication with pjroject staff 
offices with regard to teachet supervision and logistic support 
was very unclear and confusing; Supply sources as well a^various 
responsibility a^eas indicated a need for clarification. 
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.SUMMARY 

•the .on-site visitation was to observe pupil-teacher V^ 
behavior, to determine whether or not classroom settings were 
conducive to learning , and whether class activities indicated 
progress toward the objectives of the FLASH Project. It was also 
designed tO obtain the project teachers' and administrators' 
reactions to the various aspects of the TESOL Program, Reading 
Resource Pxogram and Gaam Readers Program. 

The visits were made to seventeen sch&ols, fifteen of 
which were public elementary schools and two non-public elementary 
schools. The TESOL Pjrogram involved nine classrooms; Reading 
Resource, fifteen classrooms; and Guam Readers, nineteen class- 
rooijds . . ' 

The classroom observations sought to^investigate fac- 
tors or indicators with reference to the following questions: 

■ * ■ 

Is the environmental school setting conducive to learn- 
ing? V ' 

Do teacher and pupil acti^^ties -indicate signs of being 
related to the goals and objectives of the project? 

Do feeachers' activities show «lgns of planning? 

Does pupil behavior show signs of having a positive at- , 
titude toward the teacher, teacher aide and project activities? 
^ Are materials available that are related to the pro- 

^ ject? 

Are materials uRd Which are related to the project? 
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*. Are teacher aides availableL-^and present? - 
Are teacher aides utilized? 

Do pupils show paifticipation and maintain interest in 

. the lesson? ^ 

■ • • .' ■ « ■ 

•■ ' ' ^ • * 

Is project A-V equipment available and used? 

•■♦ . ■ '■ ' . 

Interviews with principals and teachers sought informa- 
tion about their reactions to the goals and planning of the pro- 
ject, what assistanc^, consultation and supervision they had re- 
ceived, wthe quantity and quality of supplies and materials fur- 
nished, what pre-program and periodic training had taken place, 
whether tliere was conununication with the Project Direx:tor, and 
whether teacher aide supervision was adequate. 

' ^ ^ For clai^ observations , ten indicators were rated; teacher 
interviews focused on seven, indicators; and five indicators were 
the subjects- of the conferences with principals. 

The rating scale was employed to determine the maximal, 
minimal and negligible indi<rations of observed factors and inter- 
view information. The code H was used for high indication, L 
.. for low or minimum indicationf^ and. N foD negligible ^Indication or , 
- no evidence. The Chi Square test was used to analyze results. 

The overall findings ar.e summai?ized as follows: 
TESOL 

*■ «^ ' ' . ■ 

^1. Classroom activities were consistent with the 

goals of the project. 
2. Activities were planned and implemented accordingly. 
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3. Pupils had a positive attitude toward their teachers 
and classroom activities. 

4. Each classroom employed a teacher aide>.» 

5. Pupil'* participation was high in all classes, 

6. The environmental \tmosph6re^ of four classrooms 
needed improvement, 

7. Project materials and Supplies were inadequate and 
adversely affected the effectiveness ojf the program. 

8. There was low evidence of the use of project sup-, 
plies and equipment. This may be . related to No. 7. 

^ Teacheir aides are under-utilized, 

Reading Resource * 

1. The ^physical setting of most of the claisses was 
conducive to learning. 

2. Class activities were consistent with project goa^s 
and objectives. 

3. Class activities showed planning. 

4. Classrooms received sufficient supplies, materials, 
and equipment.. ^ 

5. Project supplies were effectively used in classes. 

6. Teacher aides were employed and present. 

7. Teacher aides were given meaningful instructional 
responsibilities and were fully utilized. 

8. Pupil participation was maintained at high level 
most of the time. 

9. Attitudes of pupils toward teacher and activities 
were warm and positive. 
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Guam Readers ' ' 

*1. Mo^t of tHe"~Guain Readers classroom environments 
were conducive to learning. . . » 

2. The class activi1:ies were consistent with the goals 
of the project. 

3. The activities were generally well-rplann^. 

4. There was a positive attitude among pupils .toward 
teaohersNand activities. 

5. Teacher aides were available and present. 

6. Pupil participation was -generally high. % 

7. Teacher aides were meaningfully used. 

8. Project supplies .and equipment were not evident 
to any great extent, nor were they used in many 
classrooms . 

TESOL Teacher Interview 

1. Al^ TESOL teachers indicated awareness^ of and 
accordance with the goals of the program. 

2. Most of the teachers pl^an for the TESOL program. 

3. The teachers are not receiving outside assistance 
or supervision. 

4. Supplies and materials are inadequately furnished. 

5. Most of the TESOL teachers received no pre-program 
training but did attend a monthly meeting. 

6. No communication is evident between Project Director 
' ar?d teacher, but contact is made with the Program 

Consultant. 
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7. Teacher aid^ supervision. is unsati^ arid 
needs clarification, 

Reading Resource Teacher Interview 

1. ^ The teachers without exception are 'fully aware of 

and in agreement with the goals of the Reading 
Resource Program. ^ " 

2. Outside assistance is rendered to most teachers 
by the Program Consultant. 

3. The teachersVreQe±|7e sufficient supplies and 
materials for classroom use. 

4. Most of the teachers superyise their aides. 

5. The Reading Resource teachers received no or little 
pre-program orientation. • 

6. ^. No direct communication exists between Project 0 

Director and teacher. ' 

7. The teachers were not involved in pre-program plan- 
ning. • 

Guam Readers Teacher Interview 

1. All teachers are conversant with the goals of the 
progranv. ' 

2. Outside assistance is received regularly f rom the;. 
Program Consultants, 

3. The program tecichers were not involved>.JjiLJ>he pre- 
program planning of the Guam Readers Program. 

4. Project supplies and materials are inadequately 
furnished. ' . 
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Most of the teachers received^ ho pre-progr am 
orientation but periodically afttfend meetings . 
Communication between teacher and p'roject Director 
is non-existent except through, consult^t and , 
teacher. 

Most of the teachers have no administrative author- 
ity over their teacher aides. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

■».-.. • 

The On-site visitation has^ lj|.mitations« For on 

it is svibjective. Thfe effort of the observers to be objective 

* . ' • ■ ■ •• ■ ■ ' • # ■ . ■■ . .' . 

is still tainted by their own philosophy and perception. However/ 
this endeavor was an attempt to see first-hand arid to record the 
manifestations of non-instructional indicators believed to <:on- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the' project. It was to record 
evidence of activities and procedures designed for the program. 
Thus, the rating scale was believed to give the observers more 
flexibility in judging the maximum,, minimtun and negligible^iridi- ^ 

. ■■ ' <^ ■ . ■ ■ • . • , ■ ■■ ■, ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' : 

catidns. While the data presented were rented by the observers, it 
would seem reasonable to assume that because the information given 
by the informants (teachers and principals) dealt with their own 
reactions and answers to predetermined questions without the ob- 
server's interpretations, the question of objectivity is obviated. 
The findings are applicable only to the classrooms, project 
teachers and principals and situations identified as involved in 
the project. 

On the basis of the findings, the following conclusions 
appear to be justified. ^ 

The Readin'g Resource Program seems to bie the strongest 
in terms of high indications of positive teacher and pupil be- 
havior, conducive classroom environment and adequacy in mater4fal 

support- ^7 f 

The goal^of the TESOL, Reading Resource and Guam Read- 
ers programs remaip unquestioned as to their worthwhileness. The . 
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teachers who carry the responsibility of implemeritation unani- 
.mougly endorse the programs. ' / 

I Most of the principals appear dismally unknpwledgeable 
about Ithe objectives and progress of the programs except in the 
area^of administrative overseeing and support. 

An equitable distribution c^f project supplies and 

materials remai-ns a major logistics problem, 

• • ^ ■ ■ 1-^ • 

The pupils are greatly involved in that they are per- 



sistent participators in the activities. This manifestation be- 
speaks the quality of teaching appliea ^nd the effectiveness of 
the Project teachers. ^ vf ^ ! 

Many Project classrooms need enrichment to provide' a 
better environment in which to learn. 



Tl^^implementation of the programs may have been done 



hastily without thorough preparation. Supplies , books , construc- 
tion paper and teaching aids werelnpt readily available. Teachers 
were not given adequate orientatidri. 

I ■ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS * 

The teachers and principals recoiranended that: 

Consideration should be given to extending TESOL 
and Reading Resojaroe to the upper grades • 

2. Teachers for the programs should be given intensive 
in-service training. 

3. Curriculum guides, especially for the Gu am .Reader Is , 
should emphasize the "how" aspects of the lesson . 
rather than the "what".* 

4*. Supplies, materials and equipment should be readily 
and equitably furnisfhfed ^and books must be available^ 
at the beginning of school. 

5. Textb9oks used should be properly edited and free of 
errors. 

6. tn order to accomodate more pupils who need com- 
' 4 pensatory educational help, additional teachers 

should be employed. L. ^ 

7. Teacher aides' absenteeism must be controlled. 

8. Teacher aides should be required to have background 
courses in reading ^nd typing. These courses may 
be taken during the summer session when they are 
required to go to school. 

9. Parents of pupils in the programs should be given 
periodic orientation to encourage them to be more 
interested and involved. 
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10. Personnel in the programs need to be identified 
by such titles as Trainer, Developer or Remedial 
Reading Teacher, so that job descriptions are 
clear. 

11. Clarification of authority over teacher aides is ■ 

needed, % • ^ - ^ 

?*■> 

12. Home visitors should be required to have profi- 
ciency in English and knowledge in ljuman relations. 

13. The pupil's time spent in TESOIi should be lengthened 
if no TESOL reinforcement is give.n^^^^^^^^^ regular ^ 
•classroom. 

14. TESOL teachers should visit' aja;d^;^^^^^ other 
TESOL classes. 

... ' 

15. Project teachers should be required to make home « 
^ visits . ' ^ 

16. TESOL teachers should be administratively under the 
Project Director and not the Building Principal. 

17. TESOL materials should be developed for different 
ethnic groups (Koreans , Japanese , dhinese , 
Okinawans, Vietnamese) and not exclusively for 
Pacific Islands children. 

18. TfiSOL classes should not admit pre-priinary children 
nor first-graders . 
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INTRODUCTION 



An integral part of this ^valuation project was the 
completion of .a/teliability and validity study. Such a study 
was incorpprated into the overall design since none of the 
instruments .naseo irK the components of this Title I project 
are Guam referenced m terms of their reliability. 

^^^^^^ Guilfdr* ^(1956) pointed out that reliability is 
logicH^^^^^ined as the proportion of variance of any set of 
measurements that is t^rUe variance - the accuracy of scores ob- 
tained on a test. r 
In simple terms, reliability seeks' to determine the 
degree to which a student could be expected to replicate his 
score if he retook the test. A 1.0 positive reliability coef- 
ficient is a perfect correlation. i 

Among the several metho^^^bf determining reliability 
on a test are the alternate fprn^^ft.i ability coefficient, the 
split half and the test-retest procedures. For this reli- 
ability analysis, the alternate form was not possible since • 
several tests did not have two forms, and the split half and 
tcst-retest methods were riot economically fusible. For 
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this reason, the Kuder-Richardson 21 (KR 21) formula was^^aipplied 
to the single set of test scores for ^ach, instrument. - 

This instrument ..y,ields accurate reliability indices 
and ifY^ything test results provide reliability coefficients 

that are understated* in terms of the actual degree of reli-^ * 

• • •* 

ability. As a result, the obtained coefficients may be consid- 
ered to be . lower thfen would be obtained l3y other methods . 

Data were collected from a broad representative sample 
of children attending school on Guam and standard measures'" were 
used to estimate how reliable the project instruments were for 
this population. . ^-j^^ 



^PROCEDURES 

A total of seven testors were identified to conduct 
the testing for this segment of the evaluation, / . 

Of the seven test administrators identified, six were 
female and one was male. Thtee of these people have master's 
degrees in reading, a'principal focus o^ this investigation^ 
and the remainder have bachelor's degrees. Of the latter four, 
two are completing master's degrees in reading, ; and one -has an 
exceptional back'ground in bilingual education , having workeiJ 
on developmental TESOL programs for the Southwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory in Austin, Texas. 

After preliminary selection of test administrators-, 
three specialists, experienced either in TESOL, Reading Resources 
or the (5uam Reader, were identified. The persons selected were 
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experienced in both teaching artd in administering test com- 
ponents of the various programs. Each of these people had been 
connected With one program or another for at least .g0%J:year, 
and are recognized consultants in their respective areas. 

A workshop program was outlined wherein participants 
would complete twd^ seven houi: workshops to become\familiarized . 
with each of the instruments. ^ , • • 

The workshop sessions consisted of a period of \ 
orientation with^ each instrument, identification and "Qiscus- 
sion of problem areas, and reconciliation of questionable, 
items to permit inter-rated consistency, and finally simulation 
role-playing, and practice test administering to increase 
familiarization. ' ' - . 

Sevejral problem" areas were, identified, and the par- 
ticipants including the testor trainees, instrument special- 
ists and members of the evaluation group cooperatively recon- 
ciled problems to insure that each person testing would operate 
in th^ same manner. — ^ 

' ^ It was determined th^ the Reading Skills Checklist - 

was a cumbersome and difficult, instrument to. administer and as 
a result a new ^system was designed incorporating all test items 

into a flip chart. Particular care was taken to replicate 

» ■ 

exactly all of t'he test items from the original packet of mater- 
ials to avoid compromising the intent of the original instru- 
ment. Additionally, a ^system was devised to' facilitate the 
scox^ing and"" recording by testors. The resulting booklet made^ 
data compilation "Gonsideralily easier'. < ^ ^ 
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Upon'' completion of training, the evaluation group 
identified a total of nine schools that appeared :to provide a 
broad representation of children attending school on the is- 
land. After consultation with-the Department of Education it 
was agreed that these" schooi^ would be used to identify the 
sample to be tested. 

Letters were sent to the --pacific ipals of the identified 
schools and a meeting was arranged to discuss the purpose of 
ttM study and how it was to be condueted. this segfiient/ 

Dr. Franklin Quitugua and the Department of Education were most 
helpful in arranging fpr use of the various schools . In re- 
sponse to the meeting and resultant discussion, principal^ 
developed a li-st of ^children in the "first, g|Jcofid and third 
grades from which the sample could be .drawn. Jn^n attempt to 
obtain a broad cross-sectional sample," principals were asked to 
include all children from the various grades except those wfth 
virtually no English, and those who i were severely handicapped in 
some manner. ' - ' ' 

. ^ Upon receipt of the class rosters , children were 
randomly "selected to be ^participants in tlje study. Table 72 
li&ts the children selected by grade level, from eitclLJplf the 
participating schools. 

A total of 122 children in each of the three grades 

were selected, and/ alternates were identified for use if < 

• ' - * . . . *• 

absences occurred. As indicated in Table 7'2, certain schools 

J. - i • . ." • ■ 

contributed children frt)m all grades, other, schools from only 
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TABLE 72 \' 



Number of Children Identified for Testing 
, in Each Grade and School 















> • 


1 








3 


St. Francis 


^ 26 




26 




- 26 


Adelup 


20 




20 / 




, 20 


L.B.""^ *|^hnson 


20 










Talmuning 






20 




20 


Old Piti 


20 




20 






New Piti 












Inarajan 


12 




12 




12 


Sanche'z? 


12 




12 
12 




12 


Price 

s 


12 


V , 




12 

> - 


TOTAL 


122 

— ' ~ 1 


122 


^^122 



- 
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one or two grades. L.B. Johnson School is a primary school, 
Tamuning Elementary has grades two through six> New Piti El^ 
mentary has grades three through six, and old Piti Elementary 
. has grades one and <two. " * 

It should also be pointed out that in order to ob- 
tain the broadest and most representative sample, some schooll^ 
that were participants in the Title I programs were selected 
from which to draw children. Since they were program partici^ 
pants, a smaller sample was chosen from each school (Inarajan^ 
Sanchez, and Price Elementary Schools) on the probability that 

r 

many children in the target grades would be enrolled in one or 
another of the programs. 

Ar^ngements were made with each school to test . 
children in two stages: (1) Stage one was devoted to ind^ividual 
testing, since none of the instruments that were a- part of the 
programs could be administered on a group basis. (2) Stage 
two was the group testing, using one of three forms of the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. ' 

The participating schools were given testing dates 
and were advised of the space needed to accomplish whatever 
testing had to be done* on a particular date. Principals were 
extremely cooperative in providing older students or teacher 
aides t^ facilitate the movement of children to and from test 
.jareas;.. . y . .t ■„ . 

Testing began on March 4 and was conducted over a 
32-day period, ending on April 22. Of this time span, 29 days 
were required for individual testing, and three days for group 
testing.. 1^1-6 - ' 
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A total of more than 660 houJ^s w6re spent by test 
administrators in the administration, scoring and organization 

. : ■ i_ ■ ■ _ .... 

of the various test instruments. The testors also found it 
necessary to drive in excess of 2500 miles to accomplish - all 
of the testing. 

" ' "It is further estimated that subsequent compilation 

and analysis of the results took in excess of 100 hours, and. 
thafc the supervisor for this segment of the evaluation spent 
in excess of 100 hours planning,* contacting schools, managing 
the distribution of test booklets and maintaining an efficient 
schedule. 

It seems worthwhile to point out these time expen- 
ditures since the results are concise and simply stated, . 
thereby not reflecting the considerable time recjuired to ob- 
tain the data which yielded the following results." ^ * ' . 
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Table 73 describes the reliability figures for leach 
of the tests in the three components of the FLASH program. 

TESOL • 

The TESOL test used two forms: Form I for «first- 
grade 'children an d"Fb for second graders J Fbrm^ I of the 

TESOL test has 100 items and was administered to 114 children. 
Students obtained a mean score of 72.79, and a standard 
deviation of 49. 78 resulted. - 

. 247 ■ . 
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- ( TABLE 7 3 

Results of Kuder-Richardson 21 Formula Applied to the 
Instruments in the FLASH Program 





N 


Items 


J4ean 


SD 


R 


TESCXL TEST 
Form I 
Form 11^^^ 


114 
229 


100 

iiis 


• • 

72.79 
90.16 


49.73 
48:"88 


.92 • 
.92 


DOI5CH LIST * ^ 


321 


220' 


156.81 


80.14 


.99 


WHAT 
^ Reading Sub, 


*322 


100 


"49^98 


12.79 . 


. 86 


I READING RESOURCES 
Readiness. 
Skills 
IRI . • 


133 
319 
324 


33 
5* 
8* 


30.5 
2.32 
3.10 


2.39 
1.49 
2.11 


.62 
.55 
.65 


GUAM%EADER 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 


116 
- 104" 


130 
133 


91.15 
91.04 


20.00 
13 . 10 . 


.93 
.83 


GATES-MACGINITIE 












Vocabulary 
Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 


105 
111 
109 


48 

52 - 
52 


33.53 
30.68 
29.00 


10.95 
7.39 
fr.73 


.92 
.77 
.83 


Comprehens ion 
Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 ^ 

1 


105 
^111 
. 109 


34 
34 ■ 
• 48 


19.10 
21.10 
23^6 


7.89 
7.60 
9.22 


.87 
.86 
.86 



* Indicates number of classification levels rather than the 
number of items in the test. 
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Form II was administered to both second- and third- 
grade children^ a total of 229 subjects, A mean of 90.16 of 



116 possible was obtained and the standard devration was* 48.88. 

In bot^h cases. Forms I and II, the reliability 
coefficient obtained was .S^, indica€^g a high degree of 
rel^iability for these instruments. 

Reading Resources 

This program used a total of five tests, as des- . 
cribed below. ' ' ■ 

- ■ . . • , 

Dolch List: This test was administered to 321 students^ in «ill ' 

grades. Of a possible 220 ^score, the me an^-rolr ^11^ students 

was 156.81, and the stahdar<|': deviation wa^Ntp,ii4« o The ^le-. ^ ' . 

liability coefficient of .^9, i$' extreifi^ly higft, ,indicatinj^! a , fj 

• , ■ ' '-^ ■ , . " *i ■ . . ■ ^ ' . 

high ^probability thai:' initial ^coife$^ w®u|dj^e closely r^pliG^jtfed* ^ 

on a retest.. ■ . Z , .1, , 'fe > C . - i^- ' 



A discussion oJ^ this/l^fer'ertiely hiSjJi cciixelation,. was 



conducted and th^ data re-anaiyized andl founcRri?q be *cforrect . - It V, 
was felt that the. obtained-- coefficient wals jhform CQrre^ierx,.^and 5 * / 



a product of two. fact^y:^: >: (^V ptit standing t-fest, admini.str^? ^\ ' / . 
tidn by the testora,^ 5to t^e ^xteht that* each RneW the nua'hces V '< 
6f the others, arijJ^ as a res.ui.%. admi^is~tea:::ed and scotedf^the . 4 
test in a very , sljnil^r manner , and ""-(2)Va>.modestly' skewed it^ts*" 
tribut ion; which wbulfl iend ,to< bui.ld ony'a higher thaJi^Kruth 
coefficient, ' - , ? \^ 



WRAt (Wide Range Achievement Test) : , The reading sub-section . 

* / ■ ■ .■ 

of this test was given t<!)* *J*2 2* children. There are 100 items 
and' the miean score waS 49.98 with a standard deviation of 
.12.79. The reliability coefficient of . 86 , while *not as high 
as otl^er .results , is considered substantial and indicates a 
higfT' degree of reliability. 

Reading Readiness Checklist: This instrument is designed for ^ 

pre-reading studeats and attempts to assess the degree of 
♦ 

readiness the child possesses. A total of 133 children took 
the test, mostly first graders. There are 33 items, and the 
obtained mean and standard deviation were 30.5 and 2.39 
respectively. The reliability coefficient of .62 is an indi- 
cator that this test may permit a good deal*of variance be-* 
tween ^ores in a test-retest format. . It is also worthwhile 
to pointi out that in reliability formulas, the degree of 
reliability is a function of the number of items in the instru- 
ment.^ ^The greater the number of items, the highjer the 
reliability, hence the coefficient of this test may have been 
^affected by the small number of items. 

Reading Skills Checklist: The Reading Skills CheckJ.ist assesses 
the child's phonic and structural analysis abilities. There 
'are a high number, of total items on the test, but the test, is 
criterion referenced a^d divided into grade levels. Hence, 
if a child does not me the, criterion at the first grade level, 
he does not completeytfne ' second oa: third grade segments. As a 
result of this method of taking the test, and the high variance 
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in the* number of items attempted for each child, it was not 

possible to assess on an item basis. 

■ 1"' ■ 

. i\s an alternative procedure, the reliability coeffi- 

cient was obtained using the number of levels (five) that < each 
child could achieve. 

A total of 319 children took the test and achieve^ ^ a 
mean level of 2.32 (pre-first g^de) and a standard deviation 
of 1.49. The resulting coefficient was .55. Again, as with 
the Readiness Skills Checklist, the low number of items pre- 
sumably affected the score, but the 'presumption must be that 

children's scores would vary somewhat in a test-retest 

... \ 

situation. 
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Informal Reading Inventory: This instrument is criterion 
referenced, as the Reading Skills Checklist is and hence only 
eight levels could be used in determining the coefficient. 

A total of 324 children took this test and obtained q 
a mean score of 3.10 (first grade) and a standard dejviation 
of 2.11. The reliability coefficient obtained was .65. This 
again reflected the low number of .items usable in determining 
reliability. 

Guam Reader Test: This segment of the FLASH program had instru- 

ments for both the second and third grades. Using the grade 

two test, 116 children were tested and of a possible 130, ^ 

obtained a meafn of 91.15 with a standard deviation of 20., 00» 

The reliability coefficient of .93 indicated a strong degree 

of reliability.^ The grade three test has 133 items, and the mean 
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obtained' was 91.04, with a standard deviation of* 13,10. The 
coefficient obtained was .83. 

(Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test: (This instrument was not a test 
used in the FLASH Program but was selected as a referent for 
assessing validity. The primary segments of the test, Forms 
2A, 2B and 2C were used, and correspond to the first , second 
and third grades. Each test has a vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion section. The vocabulary sections obtained reliability . 
coefficients of .92, .77, and i83^' in the first second , and 
third grades. Reliability coefficients in the comprehension 
segments were .87, .86, and .86. It may be assumed from this 
that the instruments have a strong predictive value in a test- 
retest format. 

Table 74 shows correlations between the various 
segments of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test and the instru- 
ments developed for the various parts of the FLASH Program. 

t . 

As can be seen from Table 74, validity of -the FLASH 
test instruments does not appear to be in question. The- Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test is a recognized and thoroughly vali- 
dated instrument for testing the verbal and comprehension 
capacity of children. 

In all cases, though with TESOL. to a lesser . extent , 
reading competence is a component of the FLASH tests. 

The TESOL tests rely on reading competence to a lesse 
degree, and this is reflected in the correlations. Comparison 
of the verbal sections of the Gates and TESOL Tests indicates 
that for first- and second-graders there is a very slight 
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TABLE 74 



Correlartiohs. Between Gates-MacGirlitie Reading Test 
arid FLASH Test Instruments in Each Program 



; Test Comparted 
With 'Gate s- 
; MacGinitie 


N 


/. .. _ 
1 

r 


Grade 
2 

N r 


N 


■ ■ , " .. 

3 

r 


i 
♦ 

1 Verb^l/TESOL 


104 


. 50**. 


± ± ^ 


O Q * * 


108 


• 14 


-Comj^TESOL 


104 


. 20* 


112 


.16 


108 


■.11 


:' V^bal/Dolch 


98 


.51** . 






104 


-.11** 


^04ij^/Dolch 


98 


V .53** 


'98 


.58** 


104 




Verbal/RSC 


: 98 


.77^*' 


Q Q 
y O 


CO** 


'104 


.65** 


: Comp/RSC 


98 


.64** 


9 8 


.47** 


104 


.54** 1 

t i 


j Verbal/RRC 


98 


.57** 


23 


.38 ' 






i Comp/RRC 


98 


.e7**' 


23 


. .56** 


- 




Verb^V^RI ■ 


9 8 


.71** 


98 


.69** 


104 


.68** j 


i Comp/IIitI 


V 98 


.76** 


98 


.65** 


104 


• .52** 1 

1 


Verbal/WRAT 


•98 


.68** 


9 8 


.68** 


104 


.57** 


Comp/WRAT 


98 


.79** 


98 


.60** 


104 


> .56** 


i Verbal/G.R. (2) 






110 


.69** 






^ Comp/G.R. (2) 






1] 0 


.62** 






j Verbal/G.R. (3)- 










104 


.90** , ! 


; Cpmp/G.R. (3) . 










104 


.70** ^ 


1 ■ . 

i.v * ^< .05 

i ** P <. 01 

i 




; 

^0— 




■ :-. ■ ■ ! 

^ - 1 

I 

I/-' . ■■ i 
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probability that the relationship is a result of random error. 
In the Comprehension section, however, there is no indication 
that the tests are complimentary. 

In all other i^ristanc'es there is a less than .01 
probability that the relationship is a result of chance, with 
the exception of the second grade Reading Readiness Checklist 
compared to the Verbal section of the Gates-MacGinitie . 

On this basis it seems reasonable to state that the 
instruments designed for testing participants' in the FLASH 
Program do in fact test what they are supposed to test. 

r 

CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
reliability and validity of the various instruments developed 
for the three programs funded by Title I and operating under 
the,.ac^:6nym FLASH. The TESOL program developied tests *for first- 
and second-grade children. The Guam Reader -program use^ the 
Dolch List, the reading sub-section of the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test, and developed an Informal Reading Inventory, a 
Reading Readiness Checklist and a Reading Skills Checkdiist, 
and also devel,6ped tests for second-, and third-grade children. : 

It appears that the instruments used in this program 
have- a strong degree of reliability and a high predictive value 
in terms of . consistency . It is also apparent that the instruments 
are valid in that they are testing what they are supposed to be 
testing. . * ' 
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As a resiftLt of the extensive time devoted to the' 
testing and the total involvement of the test administrators, 
their commentary is considered of v^lue. The following remarks 
are not to be construed as recommendations for any of the 
prograuns, but are merely observations that might be considered 
as i^e program continues. ^ 

TESOL Program: A numlper of items on each ,test are confusing < 
to the child, # and may be misleading. Art work in the booklets 
often fails to present the type of picture that the question 
and answer demand, and as a result, children ar^sweirfe'S certain 
questions with a high degree of consistency, but incorrectly. 
An' express example of this situation was ^related, referring to 
Item 11 on Form II- Here the picture shows children walking 
to church.. The question asked of the" child refers to how they 
got to -church, demanding a past tense response. By and large, 
the children responded (correctly) "by walking", but . incorrectly 
according'to the demand of the question, i.e., "they* walked/' 

Gtiam Reader Program: The Dolch List is quite extensive, 220^ 
words, particularly to children with lesser competencies, p'ar- 
ticularly in view of the fact that each word mu94L>€f^ attempted, 
even though the child has no idea what the previous 50 wordrs 
were . 

WRAT: There were no complaints on the WHAT. It was viewed as 
a fair, brief and non-frustrating test. . 
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Informal Reading Inventory: this Informaf Reading Inventory 
was rather outdated, and comprehension questions were often 
of little Value in real comp^v^ension assessment. In one 
particular instance^ Guam ' s environment made it impossible to 
answer a question with any degree of accuracy. • 

Readiness Skills Checklist: The test administrators felt an 
it^em analysis should be conducted on the Readiness Skills 
Cheeklist. It was noted that all children seemed either to get 
the item correct, or all get it, wrong. They further estimated 
that all' Children would score about 30 (the actual mear> was 
30,5) and identified the three items they felt children would 
miss with great frequency. ' ' 

Reading Skills Checklist: The Reading Skills Checklist\was 
considered a good instrument and its .co^ftinuance was ijp commerced 
The testors did feel, however,^ that phonic segments caused or 
forced the children to voice an unnatural sound to coi;rectly 
respond. As an example, they point^^out that , all consonant 
digraplis were to be voiced m isolation, and it is extremely ^ 
difficult to accomplish this without adding' a vowel at the^s^d,. < 
Testors felt the same assessment could be achi^ved if for 
inistance, the digraph ch was changed to cha. - ^ 

Guam Reader: The art work was criticised on the tests for both 

level 5-6 (grade 2) and level 7-8 (grade 3). As an example, on 

■* ■ _ ■ • , 

the level 5 and 6 test, it was impossible to make a distinction 
between Teresita and Pedro by' looking at the picture, and as "a 
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result, 'either choice wais deemed correct. Also, there were 
instances of auestioiiable choice of vocabulaxy, both Ghamorro 
and English. /For instance, one testor who .tested a substantial 
'number of children indrcatQ,d that on the ^level 7 and 8 test, 
no child respontied'^"Bugle% ta' the question, "What is the child 
blowing?" Finally, the children seemed to' have very poor map 
orientation, and seldom ariswered, questions correctly in this 
segment. ' • 
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CHAPTER 8 . ^ 

. % ■ 

^ Recommendations 

- 

. * • - ^ « 

The following are the recbmnjendation^ that seem 
rei|j|onable from a total look at the data and result^ from all 
components. By and large all components were successful and * 
attitudinar inventories document that most students, teachers,' 
parents, administrators and community members were ve.ry pleased 
with what was done,' how it was done and *'the results obtained. 
Nevertheless, an important minority of ' the participants did . 
expresis a desire to do tfiingsr differently, to have different 
goals and, in general, .improve the p:e^ce|jS., ^ 

/ • ■ " ' '^ ■ » " ■. 

It Is recommended that: 

1^ 'ah three major components, that is, Cultural Language/ 

Reading, Reading Resource. and TESOL he continued and expanded 

to include other appropriate segments of the student body. 

' i 

2. Sections jof the major components related to attitude change 

-'.•sr.. ■- . , . . . ^ . • 

be continued and expanded. - 

. / * ■ ' . ^ V . . ■ ' 

3. The Supportive Services component be continued and enlarged 

Further study be made where gains and changes have hot 
reached expected performance levels to determine whether or not 
modification of method and content might bring greater gains. 
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5. The number and type o^f techniques employed to communicate 
with parents , ^ community leaders, community members and the • 

y ^ _ 

general public be increased. They may be in the form of direct 
meetings, or; less personalized news releases and published 
reports . ? - ^ 

6. An intensive study be' mSde of the TV serie6 "Window :o Our 
World" to determine how it could be modified so that, among 
other things, parents wj*il not find it difficult to ^follow or 
overly time consuming. . /:*;' 



7. An^ increased number andytype of communi^tion ^chniques 
be established for vari'oils school staff , ^project staff and 
administrators so that they are aware of the goals of the 
projects*^ the methods of- the projects and their relationship 
to the project. 

8. Special effort be made to be absolutely sure each target 
school administrator has a thorough understanding' and appre- 
ciation for the project and its goals. 



9. Present efforts to develop activity outlines, courses 
of study and curriculum guides be expanded. 



10. Very clear lines of authority and responsibility between 
the school principal and tke pro jectH^Hth^r ancJ between the 
project coordinator and the project telcher.be established. 
Make sure everybody involved under srtands these relationships . 
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- 11. The number of opportunities be increased for teachers, 
^resource of TESOL teachers to meet directly with the project 
— coordinators-director- and central- of fice -project^ staffs- 



12. A specific time be made available, preferably every . week, 
for resource teachers and TESOI^ teachers to meet with the 



^%ssroom teacher as a means of increasing communication 'about^ 

^^ . , - . -. • ' ' ' 

>fspecial problems and students.* 

'■«> 

13, In-service training be developed in such a way that its 
* content cAn be more responsive to the needs of tlie various 

members of the project team. Repeated surveys and question-, 
naires may develop a set of recommendations to make future 
•training sessions more meaningful. >^ 

14. A system, be developed whereby the regular teacher plus 
resource or TESOL teachers can be part of the planning of the 
yearly activities and the selection of student participants. 

15\ Some definite line of authority be established from 
teacher, resource teacher or TESOL teacher to trhe teacher aides 
and home visitors. It is difficult .to maintain ^ line of 
authority and responsibility without a clear cut and well- 
understoocj relationship. 



16. Present methods of supplying educational materials, sup- 
't^l!J^lies/and:^ultimedia materials be reviewed to determine how 



they can be more readily available in response to teachers* 
■. "needs. ^ ; , ^ , ' 
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17. In-service and short- conference techniques be used to 
continue to improve the use of all ready available materials, 
supplies, andr equipmentK^ 



/ : 

18-. A means be devised to screen the staff -to determine which 
staff members need additional, training. » . • 

19. Supervision of aides be increased to reduce problems of 
'lack of concern for schedules, attendance, school r^ulations 
and their specific assigned tasks . 

■ • ^. ' . . 

20.. Supervision of home visitors be increased to reduce pro~ 

blems* of lack of concern for the project, attendance schedule, 

regulations and their specific assigned t.alsks. 

* . - 

21. %onsideration be given to designating an additional in- 
dividual or individuals to assist in the direct superviN^ion 
and monitoring of aides and home visitors. 

22. ' Very clearly def ined fuhcti'6 for "aides and holne 
tors be developed so that these parapxofessionals will know 
just what is expected of them an<3^ accounting foir their activi- 
ties will be less subjective and time consximing. 

23. Some other instrument be used^n place of the' Informal 
Reading Inventory and Readiness/Reading Checklist as ^part of 
the evaluation pretest-posttest design. ' Thes6 instruments *may 



be useful for the irTSTtxiTctional part of the project, but their 

score format makes it difficult to show fine changes in 
reading level. 
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24. The number of tests for evaluation purposes used in the . 
Reading Resource Component be reduced. The WRAT/Reading ^ the 
Informal Reac3ing~Inventory the multileveled Dolc)J|«aJ Lists 
and the Readiness/Reading Checklist require an ino^Kate amount 
otN^fi^ administration time. One or two tests would serve 

tfie purpose and consume much less instructional time to 
ad|;uyn.ster . 

25. A manual be produced for all tests that do not hav^ pub- 
lished manuals. This manual should give'in detail exact 
administration procedures , scoring techniques and scoring 
standards. 



26: The amount of time allotted to training teachers in 
adifli'nistration of the tests of the project and in the evalua- 
tion process be increased. 

217. An intensive study be made of how the Guam Teacher 
Observation Scale is used. .'.Xn this Cultural Language/Reading 
component scores sTiowed great differences which are difficult 
to rationalize. These differences usually result from teachers 
using very different judgement frames of reference or having 
substantial positive pr negative bias. 
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